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Preface 


This book includes three of my linguistic studies. They touch upon some 
significant linguistic issues that would introduce readers to the essence of 
linguistic research and help them have first-hand experience with its theories 
and procedures. The book takes readers on a tour around the stunning world of 
linguistics: from pragmatics and discourse analysis in the first study to cultural 
and contrastive linguistics in the second to cognitive linguistics in the third. Hope 
these studies would whet readers' appetite to dive deeper into the thought- 
provoking sea of linguistics. 


Dr Laila A. Al-Ghalban 
Kafrelsheikh , Sept. 21° 2021 
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Chapter 1 


ARGUMENTATIVE STRATEGIES AND IMPLICATURES IN 
BLAIR'S RESIGNATION SPEECH: 
A RELEVANCE-THEORETIC STUDY 


ABSTRACT 

This paper is a relevance-theoretic investigation of the argumentative 
strategies and the implicatures they generate in Blair's resignation address. 
Relevance theory (RT) hinges on the notion that human communication is highly 
inferential and relevance-driven. The addressor provides the ostensive 
(linguistic/non-linguistic) stimulus which is processed by the addressee to work 
out its explicit as well as implicit messages. Relevance is reached when the 
cognitive effects created by the communicative stimulus are computed with the 
least processing effort. It is determined by the audience’s processing route 
(central/peripheral). Among the ostensive stimuli Blair's speech houses to 
function persuasively are the argumentative strategies. A good argumentative 
strategy must exhibit: (a) reasoning aspects represented in introducing logically 
well-constructed arguments, and (b) social persuasive aspects, which enable the 
speaker to manipulate his physical appearance, style, tone, posture, voice 
modulation, etc. to introduce his argument attractively (Jovicic, 2006). Though 
sometimes given implicitly and not well-constructed, Blair's arguments evoke an 
array of implicatures on Blair's personality (being firm, honest, compassionate, 
loyal to group, etc.), political philosophy (fresh blood, Third Way, eliminating 
old dichotomies of thinking, etc...), and his achievements, all enhancing Blair's 
positive image. Among the ostensive argumentation types favorable to Blair are: 
ad populum appeals, appeals to pity, argument from rule, argument from 
comparison/contrast, Plain folks pleading, red herring, argument from 
example, argument form consequence, argument from commitment, self- 
sufficient arguments/assertions, etc., all of which prove relevant as they attract 
the audience who process them effortlessly. The implicatures evoked vary 
according to the type of audience (friendly, neutral and opposing), each 
processing the speech in the light of prior knowledge, bias, etc. The study also 
uncovers that implicatures are also used in constructing arguments by sometimes 
supplying the unsaid components such as claim, data and warrant, a finding 
indicating the inextricably interdependent relationship between argumentative 
strategies and implicature. Two kinds of implicatures are distinguished: 
argument-construction implicatures and argument-outcome implicatures, each 
type performs special functions. Analysis also shows that Blair's exceptional 
audience awareness helps direct audience to process the speech more peripherally 
than centrally in most of the time. Finally, some of the typical characteristics of 
resignation speeches are pinpointed and some pedagogic implications are 
accounted for. 


INTRODUCTION 

The process of meaning interpretation has long intrigued pragmatic 
theories. Recent development in cognitive pragmatics has paid considerable 
attention to the study of the cognitive processes underlying meaning 
interpretation and the influence of contextual (cognitive environment) properties 
during these processes. Leading this trend is RT (Relevance Theory). The main 
thrust of RT (Sperber & Wilson 1986 onwards) is that communication is largely 
an inferential process. Recognizing the speaker's informative and communicative 
intentions, symbolizes a key aspect of successful communication. According to 
RP, meaning interpretation is conditional on two basic cognitive processes: 
cognitive effects (meaning interpretation) and cognitive processing effort. Since 
processing information needs effort, there should be a reward which is manifested 
in understanding the message (cognitive effects). Relevance manifests itself in 
the balance striked between these two ends: cognitive effort for cognitive effects. 
The message to be processed must be ostensive, explicitly or implicitly, verbally 
or non-verbally so as to secure an interpretation on the part of the addressee. 


Political discourse is ostensively persuasive in which it is assumed that 
recipients are hounded by relevant ostensive argumentative strategies. An 
argumentative strategy, according to Jovicic (2006), inherently comprises two 
components: the reasoning aspects which have to do with logically-constructed 
arguments where claims are supported by data, and the social persuasive aspects 
which are concerned with making the arguments attractive to the audience by 
displaying an awareness of the audience beliefs and appeals, the strength of these 
beliefs, prior knowledge, processing route, interests, concerns, etc. 


One inherent property of political speech is that it is highly inferential. 
Politicians prefer to convey their argumentation implicitly, leaving the audience 
to deduce the politician's desirable messages by making argumentational links, 
drawing conclusions, and deriving implicatures. RT is of special significance in 
this regard, as one of its basic communication principles is that one should leave 
implicit everything one can trust audience to supply with least effort. 
Accordingly, the unsaid (latent) information is also ostensive and therefore easily 
inferred. In RT, information inferred basically on pragmatic grounds is 
technically termed “implicatures”. In political discourse, implicatures (sometimes 
labeled political implicatures, e.g. Van Dijk 2005) are derived by audience based 
on their political knowledge, the setting, the politician's political objectives, their 
attitude towards the politician (negative/positive), the politician’s attitude 
towards them and the topic he/she is talking about (tone), the politician's 
competence in displaying his/her argumentative strategies (reasoning and 
persuasion), the genre of political discourse (e.g. press release, debate, speech, 
etc.), and their processing routes, among other things. 


Political discourse is typically viewed as a site of power exercise where 
ideological, discursive and ethnographical messages are strongly conveyed. RP 
is primarily cognitive. For investigating such issues the relevance-theoretic 
approach is to be supplemented by some general principles of Critical Discourse 
Analysis (CDA) [Fairclough 1995, Van Dijk 2005, Wodak, 2007]. 


The present paper examines, from an RT perspective supplemented by 
major principles of argumentative theory and CDA, argumentation strategies as 
ostensive communicative stimuli and the implicatures they arise in the former 
British Prime Minister Tony Blair's resignation address. More specifically, the 
paper explores the following: 

The argument types and structures. 

The role of implicature in constructing arguments. 
The processing routes of argumentation. 

The functions of implicatures. 

Major characteristics of resignation speeches. 


ep aogp 


Political speeches, as a genre of political discourse, have gained much 
interest since Aristotle, especially at the rhetorical and logical levels. However, 
cross-disciplinary work, using different perspectives of language-oriented 
research is not much. Political discourse analysis, rhetoric, critical theories, 
pragmatics, communication theory, argumentative theory and social psychology 
each provides separable endeavors. The corollary of that is that there are diverse, 
fragmentary paradigms accounting for political speeches [Schaffner 1996, Van 
Dijk 2003, 2004, Gies 1989, Billing, 2006 , Chilton, 2004, Harris 2001, 
Augoustinous et al. 2002, among others]. Moreover, political speeches do not 
constitute a homogenous genre. Rather, they vary according to the occasion, the 
setting, the audience, etc. Resignation speeches are believed to host special 
properties distinguishing them from the rest of speeches. Such properties are 
relatively less-studied than those of other speech genres. 


It is hoped that the approach adopted will lead to a better investigation of 
the argumentative strategies and implicatures in political speeches, in general, 
and in resignation speeches, in particular. It is argued that examining the 
argumentative strategies and implicatures gives an insight into the unique 
structures of arguments in speeches (which are not typically normative), the 
different processing routes recipients employ (central/peripheral), what exactly is 
processed centrally/peripherally, and how implicatures are derived and further 
employed in supplying some unsaid, latent constituents in the argumentative 
structure. In other words, the dynamics and flexibility of the argumentation in 
speeches are hoped to be explored. 


The present paper falls into three sections. Section one discusses the 
theoretical premises of RT, CDA, political language and argumentative theory. 


Section two is devoted to the analysis of Blair's speech. Finally, section three 
discusses the findings obtained and provides suggestions for further research. 


1. Theoretical considerations 
1.1. Relevance theory (RT) 

Sperber & Wilson (1986, 1995, 1997) and Wilson & Sperber (2004, 2005) 
introduce RT as a theory of cognitive pragmatics. Based on the notion of 
relevance as one of Grice’s (1975) conversational maxims, RT hinges on the 
assumption that communication is largely inferential where the addressor offers 
certain evidence or clues by which the addressee can successfully infer meaning 
(Vianna, 2005). Communication is viewed as a problem-solving task for both 
communicators. For the addressor, what is problematic is to provide enough 
evidence (ostensive stimuli) to make it possible for the addressee to work out the 
“relevant” interpretation. The addressee, on the other hand, gets his/her problem 
solved when she/he assumes that the message is relevant (having effects) and 
worthy of the processing effort exerted. Explaining the cognitive processes 
involved in communication, RT holds that the addressee’s interpretation of 
meaning is constrained by: (1) expectations of relevance raised by utterance, (2) 
addressee’s world knowledge (schema) and (3) his mental model of that world. 


In the above introduction, such terms as relevance, ostensive inferential, 
effects, efforts, cognitive processing, context and implicature represent the core 
elements of RT, though some of them are deeply rooted in previous paradigms, 
while others are newly coined and accounted for. RT breathes new life into such 
“old” terms. In following section, a brief account of these terms is given, as it is 
instrumental in shedding more light on RT. 


1.1.1. Relevance: 

Inspired by Gice, Sperper and Wilson (1995) argue that Grice’s (1975) 
conversational maxims could be collapsed to one only maxim: “be relevant”. This 
was forced by their aim to explain implicature in communication in the first place 
(Foster-Cohen 2004a) and by their convection that “be relevant” entails that the 
addressor undoubtedly observes the rest of the maxims, quantity quality and 
manner. Carston (2005) contends that RT diverges in multiple ways from the 
Grician paradigm. On top of these discrepancies is that Grice was not interested 
in the cognitive aspects of communication which represents the crux of RT 
(Carston, 2005). Sperber & Wilson (1986 onwards) contend that communication 
is relevance-driven. The principle of relevance is a cooperative concept 
conditioned simultaneously by the values of gain and cost in communication. 


Relevance is seen as a balance between cognitive effects (the message 
worked out) and the processing effort: the less the processing effort needed and 


the greater the cognitive effect an utterance has, the greater is the relevance of the 
utterance. In other words, the cognitive effects arising from the message should 
be greater than the processing costs in order for the communication to be relevant. 
The notion of cognitive effects underlying the relevance principle seems to guide 
communicators towards the optimal information processing, to make “maximum 
use of contextual information and select an interpretation which best confirms the 
relevance of the utterance” (Taguchi, 2002, 154). 


Sperber and Wilson discuss relevance in relation to the communicator’s life. 
They argue that it is this relation that makes communication rewarding. The 
addressor manages to encode his massages that have the optimal cognitive effects 
on the addressee who, in turn, strikes a balance between the effects relative to the 
processing load to determine its relevance. Relevance, in this sense, manifests 
itself in the salience of meaning, the individual’s personal experience, the cultural 
convention, etc. Thus, it is a discourse property that is cognitively and 
communicatively based. Moeschler (2004) notes that being relevant implies not 
only giving information about what is said in a conversation but also giving an 
appropriate quantity of information as well as satisfying the Grecian maxim of 
quality. 


Relevance principle, to Wilson and Sperber (2004), is divisible into two 
principles: cognitive and communicative. Cognitive principle of relevance states 
that “human cognition tends to be geared to the maximization of relevance” (610), 
whereas communicative principle of relevance holds that “every ostensive 
stimulus conveys a presumption of its own optimal relevance” (612). On the 
presumption of optimal relevance, Sperber and Wilson contend that an ostensive 
stimulus (linguistic/non-linguistic) is optimally relevant to the audience if: 


a. _ It is relevant enough to be worth the audience processing. 
b. _ Its effort is the most relevant one compatible with communicators’ 
abilities and preferences. 


Misunderstanding arises, intentionally or unintentionally, when the 
audience’s interpretation contradicts the speaker’s informative intention due to 
the latter’s preferences in enacting the ostensive stimulus that may lead to faulty 
interpretation by the addressee. A closely related notion to relevance is that of 
“effort”. In communication, effort is usually estimated in relation to effect. The 
message/utterance is optimally relevant if the effects gained are worth the effort 
exerted. If the opposite holds, the addressee gives up. So, humans abandon 
“exhaustive” communication in most of the cases. Nevertheless, this is not the 
case in interpreting poetic texts. Readers are willing to put more effort as they 
expect to gain a worthwhile reward. Cameron (2005) concludes that the amount 
and quality of effort vary from one text to another. 


1.1.2. Ostensive inferential model of communication: 

Sperber and Wilson (1996) contend that relevance is a universal concept and 
it functions in terms of the ostensive-inferential model of communication, where 
a text, an utterance, etc. is made ostensive if “it makes manifest an intention to 
make something manifest” (49). Kearns (2001) holds that the hearer, stimulated 
by this ostention, makes further inference in interpreting further possible 
intentions conveyed by the text, the utterance, etc. Thus, human communication 
is twofold: ostensive (operated by the addressor) and inferential (operated by the 
addressee). Ostensive communication is not necessarily linguistic. The speaker 
can make clear his intention via non-linguistic means as well. Paralinguistic 
features or body language may equally communicate ostention which fosters the 
addressee’s recognition of the addressor’s informative intention. Nevertheless, 
since people can convey more than what they say, ostensive verbal 
communication is supplemented by an additional inferential work employing 
both textual and contextual aids to help the addressee have access to the 
addressor’s communicative intention. Two types of intention are identified by 
Wilson and Sperber (2004: 611): (1) informative intention: “the intention to 
inform the audience of something”, and (2) communicative intention: “the 
intention to inform an audience of one’s informative intention”, e.g.: A: It’s very 
hot here. 

B: Goes and opens the windows. 


Here, A’s informative intention is “it is hot’, yet his communicative 
intention is “please open the window”. B’s recognition of both intentions is 
derived from the ostensive linguistic stimulus “it’s very hot” as well as drawing 
an inference based on world knowledge and experience (schema) that make 
opening the windows an indication that B succeeds in interpreting A’s utterance. 


Furthermore, Sacristan (2005) notes that in overt communication both 
informative intention and communicative intention are made explicit. By 
contrast, in covert communication (irony, indirect requests, etc.) the informative 
intention is made implicit through “ostensivizing” contextual pragmatic 
assumptions. The addressee instinctively (like all humans) finds pleasure in 
interpreting covert communication. Optimal relevance is not guaranteed in covert 
communication. However, the addressee is motivated by the cognitive reward that 
compensates for his/her processing effort in meaning interpretation. Moeschler 
(2004) maintains that ostensive-inferential communication is a mixed process that 
involves the coded model where the linguistic code is decoded “literally”, and the 
inferential model through which the global meaning of the utterance/discourse is 
derived. It is hypothesized that the linguistic properties of an utterance may hinder 
its interpretation, especially when it features ambiguous, vague expressions, 
severe elliptical parts, referential 
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structures with undetermined referents, etc. (Kearns, 2001). As a corollary, the 
addressor should make his/her message as ostensive as possible to understand. 


1.1.3. Cognitive processing: Effort and effects: 

Unlike other pragmatic theories which focus on how and why people use 
language, RT pays considerable attention to how communication is processed. 
The cognitive facet of language use is the major concern of RT. It is materialized 
in the attempt to answer the following question: 

Which elements of conceptual information are activated at which points in 
discourse processing? 


Carston (2005: 304) contends that the general view RT holds, in this regard, 
is that the cognitive system tends to be selective, processing only the significant 
parts of the input “that are potentially beneficial to the ongoing functioning of the 
cognitive system and whose processing costs to the system are relatively low”. 
The linguistic stimulus “ostention” which provides “relevant” information (that 
is of satisfactory cognitive benefit) is attended to by the addressee’s cognitive 
system. Kecskes (2004) goes a step further and introduces what he terms “the 
Dynamic Model of Meaning” (DMM). According to DMM: 


The actual contextual meaning is constructed in the dynamic 
interplay of the conceptual system relying on prior coded 
knowledge, blending schemes, napping and other cognitive 
operations and the actual contextual operations triggered by 
the merging of lexical units and extralinguistic situational 
elements (13). 


Voicing a similar view is Moeschler (2004). He maintains that the linguistic 
module (based on Foder’s modularity theory) responsible for parsing the 
linguistic stimulus does not necessarily provide a complete interpretation except 
by mixing the linguistic input with other linguistic, non-linguistic, physical and 
mental knowledge stored in the addressee’s cognitive system. Since processing 
effort should be compatible with the cognitive reward gained when the message 
is understood, RT recommends the following processing steps (Wilson & 
Sperber, 2004: 613): 

(1) Follow the path of least effort in computing cognitive effects. 
(2) Stop when the expected level of relevance is reached. 


More practically, Wilson and Sperber (615) describe the sub-tasks in the overall 

comprehension process as follows: 

a) Constructing an appropriate hypothesis about implicit content 
(explicatures) through mechanical decoding, disambiguation, reference 
resolution and other pragmatic enrichment process. 
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b) Constructing an appropriate hypothesis about the intended contextual 
assumptions (implicated premises) 

c) Constructing an appropriate hypothesis about the intended contextual 
implications (implicated conclusion). 


1.1.4. Implicature: 

The key term “implicature” has triggered much debate on how to define an 
implicature, its kinds, its relation to other related terms such as explicature 
(impliciture), strong and weak implicature, among others. First introduced by 
Grice (1975),implicature is defined as “extra-messages” that are indirectly 
enacted in discourse. In Gricean pragmatics, an implicature is something between 
linguistic meaning and the speaker’s meaning. It arises when conversational 
maxims are violated (maxims of quantity, quality, relevance, politeness, etc.). 
Grice distinguishes between “generalized conversational implicature” whose 
prime characteristic is that mere uttering of the utterance carries the implicature 
e.g.: He is meeting a woman < not his wife, mother, sister, etc.; and 
“particularized conversational implicature” which requires special contextual 
aids and experience for its meaning recovery. Kallia (2004) states that 
implicatures serve many functions. They may supplement the linguistic 
(semantic) meaning of the speaker’s utterance, convey additional meaning, or 
convey completely different meaning from what is said. The following examples 
illustrate these functions respectively: 

1) a)! missed the mid-day prayer 
b) There is a mosque over there. 
> You can pray there. 

2) Mother to a sleeping child. 

It is seven a.m. 

> It is time to get up. 

3) Mother to a naughty child. 

You are so quiet! 

> You are not quiet. 

>=implicate 


Kallia further draws a distinction between implicature and other inferences. 
Implicatures “are intended by the speakers, that is the speaker wants the hearer to 
arrive at the implicature” (15), whereas other inferences (deductions) are not 
necessarily the case. 


The relevance-theoretic notion of implicature is over-pragmatic. An 
implicature content consists of wholly pragmatically inferred matter (Sperber and 
Wilson, 1995: 182). Communicator’s inferencing is always guided by the 
expectation and search for relevance, where there must be an interaction between 
linguistic and pragmatic information. Sperber and Wilson (1995) also maintain 
that implicatures vary in their degree of strength; some implicatures 
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are strongly encoded and therefore recognizable, while some others are weak 
probably because their meaning is opaque and unconventional, and therefore 
hardly recognized or recovered. Further explaining such a distinction, Willson 
and Sperber (2004: 620) state that a strong implicature is that one whose recovery 
is essential in order to arrive at the interpretation that satisfies the addressee’s 
expectations of relevance, whereas a weak implicature is defined as that one 
“whose recovery helps with the construction of such an interpretation, but is not 
itself essential because the utterance suggests a range of similar possible 
implicatures, anyone of which would do”. 


A twin term to implicature is “explicature”. Carston (2005) argues that an 
explicature is a proposition whose interpretation is defined through a combination 
of linguistically decoded material and pragmatically inferred material. Wilson 
and Sperber (2004) argue that the inferential work is not restricted to implicature 
recovery, rather it extends to explaining explicature. Explicature is the first stage 
of utterance processing and, as its name suggests, it has to do with the explicit 
part of the message. To Wilson and Sperber an explicature is a product of an 
“enrichment process” conducted by the addressee and operates on the 
propositional form of the meaning. It demystifies the logical form by checking 
the referents of the referential expressions, disambiguating semantically and 
structurally opaque parts in the utterance, etc. 


Viewing explicature from a wider cognitive perspective, Foster-Cohen 
(2004b) notes that explicature is divisible into two kinds, each corresponding to 
a processing pattern. One is lower-level explicature which involves understanding 
the propositional (local) meaning of the utterance that is associated with the 
bottom-up processing, where the addressee is concerned with what is actually 
said. The second type is the upper-level explicature by which the speaker’s 
attitude towards the message is uncovered, involving top- down processing where 
the addressee employs some paralinguistic features to interpret meaning. 

Garrett & Harnish (2007) coin a new term to replace explicature, i.e. 
“implicature”. Missed by Grice’s taxonomy of utterance signification, they 
claimed, implicature (among other labels are: implicature, unarticulated 
constituents, default heuristics, and generalized implicature) refers to “the 
information not explicitly contained in the words uttered, but not worked out by 
typical Grician mechanisms of particularized conversational implicature” (P. 
66) A. frequently-cited example is: "it is raining" where the unarticulated 
constituents are "now” and "here", such unarticulated words are termed 
“impliciture" or, in RT terminology, "explicature". Interpreting explicature, 
according to RT, involves "enrichment mechanisms [other terms are: mechanisms 
of completion and expansion, (Bach 2000), and mechanisms of saturation and 
strengthening (Racanati 2000)]. Thus, enrichment mechanisms 
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are cognitive tasks done by the addressee to enrich the utterance by identifying 
the unarticulated constituents that expand meaning, disambiguating unclear parts, 
linking the referential expressions to their referents, etc. In an experiment testing 
explicatures interpretation, Garrett & Harnish (2007) report that context- free 
explicatures were better interpreted than context-supported explicatures. Their 
findings support the common theorization that working out the meaning of an 
explicature is recovered from the utterance per se provided some semantic and 
pragmatic inferential work is done. 


1.1.5. Context: 

Processing should not stop after obtaining the explicature because working 
out the implicature is the next task, where context plays a crucial role. The notion 
of context has been a key construct in all pragmatic and discourse analysis 
theories. There has been a consensus among theorists on the fact that context is 
indispensable for meaning interpretation. Of particular significance in this regard 
is RT treatment of the notion of context. Context refers the communicator's set of 
presuppositions, values and background. A basic RT processing principle is that 
one should leave implicit everything one can trust the audience to supply with the 
least effort. This justifies the significance of contextual assumptions necessary 
for successful communication. Sperber & Wilson (1995: 15) state that context is 
not limited to textual, co-textual, or external (physical environment) factors but 
also “a set of all the assumptions the addressee knows about the world such as 
expectations about the future, scientific hypo or religious beliefs, anecdotal 
memories, general cultural assumptions, beliefs about the mental state of the 
speaker's”. Going a step further, RT theorists coin the term "cognitive 
environment" to forcefully emphasize how so important the individual's world 
representation (how s/he views the world, his mental model of things events and 
other individuals, culture, etc.) is in interpreting meaning that is part and parcel 
of “the context”. Tagushi (2002), elaborating on RT notion of cognitive 
environment, postulates that it involves all facts the addressee knows about an 
utterance environment. He argues that among the many assumptions that pop in 
one's mind when processing an utterance, one selects the most relevant 
interpretation which creates the maximum cognitive effect through the least 
resources. To Sperber and Wilson (1995: 39) “a fact is manifest to an individual 
at a given time if and only if he is capable of representing it mentally and 
accepting its representation as true or probably true”. 


Germane to the notion of mental representation of facts underlying the 
context is the notion of "mental context" proposed by Sequeiros (2004) and 
Breheny (2006). Mental context embraces our stored knowledge that we learn 
overtime of how to recognize such features as sociopolitical background, ethnic 
identity, power, politeness, solidarity, injustice, etc. from the way an individual 
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talks, behaves, wears, etc. Such data help us interpret language. Tapping on the 
same issue is Van Dijk (2005). Thanks to his decade-long collaboration with the 
cognitive psychologist Walter Kintsch on the psychology of text processing, Van 
Dijk views context as a mental model represented in memory including many 
cultural, semantic, rhetorical, pragmatic, lexical and stylistic assets necessary for 
the production and comprehension of discourse. Finally, Pilkington (2000) states 
that the addressee should not know everything known to the addressor; s/he just 
has to construct some immediate assumptions from context and memory. 


1.2. RT & CDA: 

All pragmatic theories, including RT, share a common philosophy: 
communication is inferential. Their main goal is the recognition of the speaker's 
intentions, and that a mere decoding of the linguistic structure of utterances does 
not suffice. The concept of context is crucial in their argumentation. However, 
RT seems to be advantageous over other pragmatic theories in many respects. 
One is its economy: all maxims proposed by Grice (1975), Levinson (2000), Horn 
(1996 onwards), Bach (2000), etc. are collapsed according to RT into one 
principle: relevance. Secondly, the notion of implicature (shared by all 
paradigms) is successfully formulated, giving further room for pure pragmatic 
factors to get their significance manifested (Oswald, 2007). Thirdly, naturally- 
occurring data have been favorable to the theory, not constructed “artificial” 
examples. Fourthly and most importantly, as Foster-Cohen (2004a) states, RT 
celebrates the mental procedures conducted in communication which manifest 
themselves in the speaker's desire to get the hearer understand, and the hearer’s 
assumption that a relevant interpretation is derivable and worth the effort. RT has 
the advantage of decomposing and analyzing the two mental processes of 
communication: production and interpretation. The speaker's mental processes 
before and during speech production gain scant (and possibly no) attention in 
most pragmatic theories. Their main interest revolves around the post- production 
stage, that of the hearer. RP is believed to be speaker-oriented. Fifthly, the concept 
of context is freshly and comprehensively introduced in RT. The mental context, 
the mental model, the cognitive environment, world representation, etc. display a 
profound reliance on the cognitive, social, cultural, linguistic components 
constituting the processing frame of reference i.e. "the context". Context, 
according to RT, is not limited to the text, the co-text or the external physical 
world. Rather, it encompasses the ideology, the culture, the discursive 
knowledge, the coded language, etc. stored in the communicators' minds which 
shape the way they represent and view the world: its people, events, actions, etc. 
"By doing so, RT provides a way forward for joining the cognitive to the social 
in ways not attempted by previous research” (Foster- Cohen, 2004b: 190). 
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However, RT has been criticized for being asocial, where discursive facets 
of communication which encode social and ideological implications are not 
adequately attended to. Sperber and Wilson (2005) refute that claim arguing that 
RT does accommodate social aspects of communication. As a theory of 
communication, the social, ideological, cultural and political facets are inherently 
addressed. Nevertheless, it is argued that RT could be supplemented by some 
discourse assumptions from a critical theory, most notably is CDA. The outcome 
constitutes a more useful basis for depicting such socio-discursive aspects, since 
political discourse is a site where power, ideology and other social issues are 
perfectly elucidated. 


CDA as a discourse analysis framework is grounded on the argument that 
language is a social practice whose structure is socially conditioned. Language 
also structures and reinforces these social practices. CDA is "critical" of the social 
injustice, the abuse of power, racism, dominance, brain washing, etc. through 
shedding light on the dominant forces, "the elites", that impose their agenda and 
version of reality on the dominated, not necessarily through violent means but 
through persuasion and manipulation (Fairclough, 1989, 1995 Fairclough & 
Wodak, 1997) Wodak (2007: 209) elaborates. 


Critical theories, thus also CDA, are afforded special standing as 
guides for human action. They are aimed at producing enlightenment 
and support emancipation. Such theories seek not only to describe 
and explain, but also root out a particular kind of delusion. Even with 
differing concepts of ideology, critical theory seeks to create 
awareness in agents of how they are deceived about their own needs 
and interests ... one of the aims of CDA is to "demystify" discourses by 
deciphering ideologies. 


Recent CDA work tends to minimize the risk of critical bias (subjectivity) 
by adopting the principle of "triangulation" i.e. to work under an interdisciplinary 
umbrella, where a variety of theories are employed in studying a given discourse 
phenomenon (Van Dijk 2005, Wodak, 2007). The rationale is that CDA on its 
own is not able to explain fully some pragmatic devices such as presupposition, 
allusions and implicature. Accordingly, their interpretation is possibly subject to 
the researcher 's bias. Moreover, the solid role of cognitive processes is 
mushroomingly recognized among CDA theorists. A cautionary view is 
expressed, by Chilton 2005 (in Wodak 2007: 204). He states that the growing 
interest in the cognitive approach, under various cover terms, "would prove that 
a CDA approach becomes obsolete". Thus, the theoretical and analytical 
framework of a study depicting the implicatures in political discourse, which is 
typically conditioned by ideology, history, critique, and power (four concepts 
indispensable in all CDA models), should be multidisciplinary grounded. The 
present study is no exception. 
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1.3. Political Discourse: 

Recent research on political discourse has produced a large body of 
literature (eg. Chilton; 2004, Geis;1987; Billing; 2006, Saussure & Schulz, 2005, 
Van Dijk 2002, 2003, 2005). Nevertheless, the notion of politics proves elusive, 
defined in diverse senses. An extremely general trend regards every single social 
practice, verbal and non-verbal, political. A more common trend sees political 
discourse as that one produced by politicians in political addresses, press releases, 
parliamentary debates, etc. George Orwell’s writings on language and politics 
represent the dawn of work on political discourse. The main thrust of his 
argument is that language when manipulated by a government, has a crucial, 
unconscious influence on people's political thought, 

i.e. the way they see the political issues. Among his strongest statements are (qtd, 
in Geis 1989: 2-3): 


In our time, political speech and writing are largely the defense of 
the indefensible. 


Political language ... is designed to make lies sound truthful and 
murder respectable. 


Politics is by its very nature a linguistic practice. Language functions not 
only as a vehicle by which political issues are expressed, outlined, marketed, etc. 
but also as an integral part of politics itself (Edelman, 1974 in Geis, 1989: 5). 
Consequently, language to a great extent helps shape people’s political vision. 
They do not know "political" events language does not describe or attend to. 
Further, the languages used in the description of a given event creates a bundle of 
implicatures, assumptions, attitudes, schemata etc. that shape our experience 
when we use, read, or hear something related to that event. We represent events 
through the way language describes them. Accordingly, a given political event 
may have as many representation versions as the descriptions it receives 
conditioned by who describes, his/her ideological and political agenda, the target 
audience, etc. 


One major characteristic of political discourse is that it is persuasive 
whether by making the case or not making the case. Persuasion takes different 
forms. One common form is mythic thinking. Proposed by Edelman and reviewed 
by Geis (1989), mythic thinking is causally simple in the sense that it advocates 
one and only one apparent cause of an event, hence it is unscientific as any event 
can be caused by a number of variables. Furthermore, mythic thinking enjoys 
wide support among audience, especially the politically naive, as its premises and 
conclusions are not verified, simply because they are taken for granted. 
Augoustinos et al. (2002) broach a similar concept; it is self- sufficient arguments 
which are mere unsupported assertions. Geis argues that politicians enhance 
mythic thinking for a number of reasons: 

a. Itis hard not to think in simple causal terms. 
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b. Simple causal theories are easier to grasp and are more elegant than 
complex causal theories. 

c. Simple causal theories warrant simple causal solutions. 

d. Simple causal solutions are more appealing to people than are complex 
causal solutions. 


Finally mythic thinking works until people stop supporting it (37). 


However, the strategy of promoting mythic thinking adopted by politicians 
has lost some, if not much, of its force recently before and after the war on Iraq, 
for instance. People become less vulnerable to mythic thinking campaigns. This 
is partly ascribed to the multiplicity of institutes that provide diverse and 
sometimes opposing opinions to those marketed by the governments. The 
political scene is no longer constructed solely by the elite in power. Opposing 
voices, ideologies, etc., also take part. Consequently, it is no wonder that 
demonstrations overwhelmed the whole world against the war on Iraq, for 
instance, regardless of the myth of weapons of mass destruction. Linguistically, 
Geis argues that there are three techniques for conveying mythic thinking: (1) 
through the use of socially-favored claims/law-like claims, (2), through the use 
of favored language and (3) through the use of ordinary language. 


1.4. Argumentation: Reasoning & persuasion: 

Jovicic (2006: 29) argues that argumentation results from communicative 
interaction between interactants against a background of varying commitments 
with the aim of resolving a conflict of opinions through persuasive means. 
Argumentative strategies involve two important dimensions: (1) the reasoning 
aspects which are the claims proposed, and the evidence/proof that supports them 
on logical basis, and (2) the social aspects which have to do with addressing 
audience’s characteristics by providing the argument in such an attractive way so 
that audience would accept it (persuasion). It is hypothesized that many factors 
determining the dynamics of argumentation are to be explored, and that many 
disciplines, including linguistics, can help understand how argumentation works. 
Social and psychological aspects of argumentation are regarded as indispensable 
factors of argumentation. 


A similar view of argumentation is voiced by Emmel ef al. (1996). 
Argumentation involves two overlapping processes: inquiry and persuasion. 
Persuasion is believed to involve using all possible rhetorical strategies to win an 
argument. Inquiry, on the other hand, involves an exploration of the possible 
rational means to believe in something. Inquiry is a collaborative act whereas 
persuasion is a competitive one. Haring-Smith (1994) holds a similar position. 
She states that inquiry enables arguers to look at the different sides of the issue, 
whereas in persuasion the arguers have a predetermined view and they do their 
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best to convince others that it is worthy of belief. Accordingly, the first part of 
the following section is an account of the nature of the reasoning aspects i.e. the 
notion of argument, different models of argument, schemes of arguments, etc. 
The second part, in turn, is devoted to uncovering the social aspects of 
argumentation such as the audience, the processing of message, persuasive 
strategies, etc. 


1.4.1. Reasoning aspects: 
1.4.1.1. Argument: 

An argument commonly involves premises which are a set of statements or 
propositions put forward and support a conclusion which is derived from the 
premises. Two major models of argument have swayed the argument theorization 
since the classic Greeks: (1) the classical model based on induction and deduction 
and the modern paradigms based on it and (2) Toulmin's model. Drawing on the 
classical model, Juthe (2005: 2) proposes a taxonomy of four kinds of argument. 
One is the deductive argument where if the premises are true the conclusion is 
true, and the reasoning moves from the general to the particular i.e. "the meaning 
of the statement entails the conclusion”. The second type is the inductive 
argument in which the reasoning moves from the particular to the general and a 
probable conclusion is entailed. The third type is similar to inductive argument in 
that the reasoning flows from the particular to the general and then to the 
particular. Further, "the premises do not convey truth-value to the conclusion but 
plausibility-value”. It helps explain the correlations between events and facts. for 
instance: 


1. The window is open. 
2. If John had been home the window would be open. 
3. The window is not broken by a thief. 


.. John is home. 


This sort of argument is termed abductive. The fourth kind is argument by 
analogy; where reaching a conclusion is achieved via an analogical relation in 
contrast to inductive or deductive argument. 


In reaction to the classical model of argument which is too formal and 
mathematically defined, Toulmin (1958) has noted that logicians have gone too 
far in assuming that an argument should be orderly and of a definitive structure. 
Alternatively, he proposes a model that fits real-life arguments. According to this 
model, a well constructed argument should comprise three components: the 
claim, the data and the warrant. The claim is an arguable statement. The data 
support the claim in various ways: giving examples, facts, statistics, expert 
testimony and sometimes by hypothetical examples. Data are also used to refute 
a given claim. The warrant functions as the underlying assumptions linking 
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between the claim and the data“. Below is an application of Toulmin's model 
on the following argument. 


claim 


The bus is the best means of transportation to Cairo 
Data 


- Itis air-conditioned. 
- Itis more comfortable. 
- You can enjoy your time during the trip. 


warrant 


Taking the bus is the right choice if you want to travel enjoyably and 
comfortably. 


Inspired by both the classic paradigms and Toulmin’s (1958) model, 
Schellens & Jony (2004) propose a taxonomy of argument or argumentation 
schemes that include the following types of argument: 

a. Argument from consequences in which an action or behaviour is 
supported/opposed on the basis of desirable consequences (pros.) or 
undesirable consequences (cons.), e.g. 

Action A leads to B. 

B is (un) desirable. 


Therefore action A is (un) desirable. 
b. Argumentation from cause to effect holds that a phenomenon is the 
effect of the cause A and any other related phenomena: 
A (generally) leads to B. 
A: is the case. 
Therefore, B; is (probably the case). 


c Argumentation from example is a sort of argument used in supporting a 
claim: 
In example Aj, B is the case/appropriate. 
(In example A: etc. B is the case/appropriate) 
Therefore, in cases of A, B is the case/appropriate. 


d. Argumentation from rule justifies taking a given course of 
action/conduct. 
If A is the case, then an evaluation E is justified and conduct 
C is required. 


e. Argumentation from authority 
A says P. 
Therefore, (I) P. 
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Where P stands for proposition and (I) for interpretation. 


Emotional arguments 


Emotional argumentation, which is based on the assumption that it is an 
easier task to touch people's emotions that could lead to persuasion, has been 
regarded as a type of faulty reasoning. Daniels & Daniels, (1993: 131) postulate 
that “although getting an audience to care deeply about an issue is one of the 
legitimate tasks of a speaker or writer, playing on people’s emotions to confuse 
their thinking is unfair”. Damer (1980) broaches a similar view. To Damer, strong 
emotions distort rational thought and turn arguments fallacious. Pragma- 
dialectical argumentation models (van Emeren & Houtlosses, 2003) have been 
concerned with the use of emotional argumentations as persuasive strategies that 
could be used without being fallacious. Walton (2005) maintains that emotional 
argumentation could be logically used, as emotions are instrumental in argument 
processing. Finally, emotional argumentation is easier to construct by arguers, on 
the one hand, and easier to process by audience, on the other. It is no wonder, 
therefore, to find people appeal to emotions so frequently (Walton, 1992). 
Emotional argumentation manifests itself in the following argument types 
(Daniels & Daniels, 1993; Walton, 1992 onwards): 


a. Ad populum argument: 

Appeals to patriotism and loyalty to the country, nation, group, friends, 
colleagues, etc. are always strongly made, swaying peoples’ senses. Ad populum 
in Latin means "to the people" and it emphasises the need to support claims 
without questioning, as they are reflecting the in-group bonds. Ad populum 
argument could turn fallacious if appeal is made not to group interests but to the 
position by some influential members of the group in the name of the group 
(Walton, 2005). 


b. Argumentum and Metum (argument from fear): 

Fear is a strong emotion, which once appealed to turns into a strong warrant 
to believe in the argument and further to take an action (enargeia). It is a scary 
argument. Fear might be rationally appealed if it is justified by data that support 
its arguments. Yet if baseless/groundless, it turns fallacious, 


e Argumentum ad Misericordiam (argument from pity): 

Pity is also a strong feeling, appeal to which takes the form of tapping on 
people's compassion. Damer (1980) argues that a distinction should be made 
between a fallacious appeal to pity which replaces logic and a legitimate appeal 
to pity which supports logic. 


d. The plain folks appeal is a sort of emotional argumentation in which 
people in power are strategically portrayed as acting like common people (plain 
folks) to look modest (Walton, 1992). 
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e. Argument by transfer refers to the transference of people’s positive 
feelings towards an idea, an individual, an object, etc. to another individual, 
idea, etc. not necessarily evoking the same positive feelings. 


f. In a special pleading argument, the arguer is mainly focusing on the 
favorable aspects and ignoring equally important but less favorable aspects of 
an argument (Daniels & Daniels, 1993). 


Other types of arguments: 
a. Ina red herring argument, the arguer sidetracks the argument by talking 
off the subject to distract the audience (Damer, 1980). 


b. Self sufficient arguments are mere assertions that need no support 
(Augoustinos et al., 2002). They bear resemblance to Edelman’s notion of 
mythic thinking slogans (discussed earlier) 


1.4.2. Social aspects (persuasion): 

In classical rhetoric, audience is framed as present and directly addressed 
in discourse. In persuasive speech, a strong focus is put on the audience. 
Developing a strong argument involves a consideration of the kinds of evidence 
that are meaningful to audience. This entails that the arguer knows the audience 
and their biases (Haring-Smith 1994), and understands their experiences, 
expectations and beliefs (Wollman-Bonilla 2001). Persuasive speech intends to 
make audience believe and do something they otherwise might not have. Emmel 
et al. (1996) argue that asymmetrical (unilateral) theories of rhetoric assume a 
passive role to audience whose minds may change in case the rhetoric is 
successful. The speaker's mind does not change. Symmetrical theories, on the 
other hand, advocate an active role to both the speaker and the audience, each 
participates in constructing a well-reasoned argument that explains the point at 
hand. Jarvis & Connaughton (2005) maintain that studying speeches may shed 
light on the audience’s ideology, assumptions and schemata. They refer to the 
audience as a construct that affects the content and language of speeches, 
claiming that the audience is involved in making a given speech a success or 
failure. 


Wallman-Bonilla, further, proposes four kinds of rhetorical moves usually 
signaling audience awareness on the part of the addressor: (1) naming moves 
which guide audience to take a stance, (2) context moves that furnish the 
background information the addressor feels the addressees need to work out 
meaning, (3) strategy moves that keep the audience’s interest and appeal to their 
emotions, and (4) response moves that may explain the audience’s possible 
inquiries or concerns. Argumentation and communication theorists have 
emphasized that audience are of three groups: friendly, neutral and hostile. 
Argumentation scheme and pragmatics are largely determined by the group to 
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which the audience given belong. Daniels and Daniels (1993) maintain that 
persuading a hostile audience is the most difficult task. However, it is 
recommendable, they argue, that the arguer anticipates the audience opposing 
views. They state that “no matter how reasonable and well supported your 
argument is, hostile readers or listeners may well refuse to accept your line of 
reasoning and cling stubbornly to their own opinions” (7). 


1.4.3. Processing of argumentative strategies 

How the audience process argumentative strategies and the cognitive 
factors involved has been of little interest to rhetoricians. Nevertheless, it has 
intrigued social and cognitive psychologists since the sixties of the 20" century 
[e.g. Sherif & Hovland, 1981, Fishbein 1967, Fishbein & Ajzen, 1975, Petty & 
Cacioppo, 1979 and Shavitt & Nelson, 2000]. Petty and Cacioppo (1984) 
maintain that argumentation in persuasive discourse is processed either 
peripherally or centrally. Audience, while processing peripherally, have little 
processing load. In central processing, by contrast, much processing resources are 
used to work out the argumentation. Argument claim or premises are examined 
carefully and further related to the conclusion. Activating the appropriate route 
depends on the audience motivations, the topic of argumentation, etc. Shellens 
and Jong (2004) note that attitude change, due to peripheral processing is less 
stable and durable than attitude change due to central processing. On attitude 
change, they argue that in peripheral route, attitude change may occur not as a 
result of weighing the pros and cons in the argument, nor checking its validity. 


Persuasion theories (reviewed thoroughly in Jovicic 2006)® explain 
further how audience process the ostensive argumentation message, and how 
(un)persuasion occurs. According to Sherif & Hovland’s (1961) Social Judgment 
Theory, persuasion is conditional on many factors. One is scope of the 
respondent's acceptance (possible accepted opinions), scope of rejection 
(possible rejected opinions) and scope of non-commitment (the set of opinions 
towards which the respondent is indifferent). Persuasion is successful when the 
opinions proposed are close to the respondent’s scope of acceptance or non- 
commitment. This explains why friendly and neutral audiences are more easily 
persuaded than hostile audience, since the persuader's opinions are close to the 
hostile audience scope of rejection. The second factor is the ego-involvement of 
the respondent with an issue. It is argued that the more involved the respondent 
is, the higher the possibility his attempt is to critically receive an opinion and even 
place it within the rejection scope. The third one is the assimilation and contrast 
affects, whereby the persuader, anticipating a possible rejection of an opinion, 
introduces it in a way that seems closer to the respondent's scope of acceptance 
than it really is. 
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Petty & Cacioppo’s (1979) Elaboration Likelihood Model suggests that the 
likelihood of audience elaboration (thinking about) the relevant information 
determines the selections and success of persuasion appeals. High elaboration and 
low elaboration correspond to the central route and the peripheral route 
respectively. Central route of elaboration has to do with the issue-relevant 
thinking which includes analyzing the arguments proposed, checking their 
components, their counter arguments, relevant information, etc. On the other 
hand, in the peripheral route of elaboration, the respondent is concerned with the 
persuader’s style, way of talking or looking and reaction of the audience. 
Elaboration (thinking) is motivated by the personal relevance of the issue, need 
for cognition (curiosity) and the number of argument sources. The elaboration 
ability is influenced by distraction (the existence of various stimuli) and prior 
knowledge (the wider the respondent's prior knowledge, the higher the 
elaboration ability needed for central route processing). Inoculation is a further 
factor of successful persuasion, related to elaboration. It is explained in the weak 
attacks on audience members’ existing attitudes and beliefs. Inoculation is 
manipulated by some persuaders to get audience prepared for resisting 
unfavorable claims deliberately introduced by the persuaders to secure audience’s 
rejection of these claims. 


Persuasion is also influenced by such factors as: the communicator's 
credibility, liking of the communicator, his similarity with the receivers, physical 
attractiveness of the persuader, language style, order of arguments, implicatures, 
the types of evidence and claim proposed, speed of speech, audience’s 
expectation, etc. Similarly, J@rgensen et al. (1998) suggest four basic (interrelated 
and overlapping) persuasive properties: precision, firmness, energy, and 
commitment. All of which are manifested in: (1) nonverbal features such as 
modulated voice, (highlighting important content), energetic articulation, intense 
gaze, energetic posture, etc., and (2) argumentation strategies such as using 
evidence, examples, statistics, etc. to support warranted conclusions. 


1.5. Political context: 

Descending from a conservative family background, an MP for Sedgefield, 
then a minister in the Shadow Cabinet and eventually Labour party leader in 1994, 
Tony Blair, the former British Prime Minister, is seen as a historical figure in 
modern British history. Winning elections for three times, a record seldom made 
by a British PM, Blair boasted Labour and raised expectations. His looks, 
appearance, self-confidence, lucidity, clarity of mind appealed to the people, 
finding in him the new blood that would refresh the British political thinking. 
Thanks to his bold measures and eclectic beliefs, Labour is transformed into New 
Labour. His new doctrine/philosophy is 
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materialized in the "Third Way" which is seen as an alternative to Thatcherism 
(cutting taxes, reducing social services, stimulating competitiveness and 
efficiency in the private sector) and the collectivism of traditional Labour (the 
state shoulders responsibility for economic and social welfare in the broadest 
terms, such as narrowing the gap between the rich and the poor through public 
education and national health care) (Krieger 2006). After September 11" 2001, 
Blair was America's key ally in the war on terrorism, morally, diplomatically and 
militarily. Then came the war on Iraq. Based on inaccurate intelligence and false 
claims of mass destruction weapons, Blair participated in the war, sending British 
troops to Iraq. The war was not popular among the majority of the British people, 
and by time, the causalities among the British soldiers and the massive destruction 
and killing in Iraq on daily basis had negative impact on Blair’s credibility and 
achievements. Though winning the 2005 election, Blair's leadership of Labour 
was questioned. Striving for further two years (up to 2007), Blair's decision to 
resign was forced largely by Labour's losing the majority in Municipal Elections. 
Fearing from further failures, Blair decided to resign two years ahead of his term 
end. The resignation address was given in his constituency “Sedgefield" attended 
by Blair's supporters. 


2. Analysis 

Blair's resignation address on Thursday May 10" 2007 (videotape & 
transcript)® represents the main data analyzed. The analysis focuses on 
elucidating and examining the argumentative structure by highlighting the 
ostensive sections in each argument, the possible various ways an argument is 
processed in accordance with the relevance principle interacting with the 
processing routes adopted by the different sections of the audience, and finally 
drawing the implicatures evoked. The RT-based analysis rests, though broadly, 
on the normative criteria observed in constructing an argument (that it must be 
fully and well-constructed comprising, according to Toulmin's model of 
argument: claim, data and a warrant) and the persuasion theories which explain 
the diverse cognitive ways by which messages could be processed and evaluated 
(all outlined briefly in the previous section). As for implicatures (the way Blair 
wants audience understand his speech), they are routinely understood based on 
common political knowledge and current situation, and only presupposed in later 
talk and texts. They “explain that and why political participants say the things 
they do” (Van Dijk 2005: 70). 


Immediately after briefing the Cabinet of his decision to step down, Blair 
headed to his constituency, Sedgefield, where he addressed a small audience of 
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his supporters. Blair prefers to make his resignation address in such a friendly, 
intimate setting which makes it possible for him to adopt a personal tone through 
breaking the conventional barriers between the addressor and the audience (he 
smiles, jokes and names some of the audience members before making his 
speech). So the setting is a family one (not that of party or parliament). Old, 
middle aged and young people from both sexes, some accompany their kids and 
toddlers, make up his audience, all cheering, and some carrying “Too young to 
resign” and “Good Luck” signs. Given this atmosphere, Blair's address is catered 
to strike a balance between the typical characteristics of a speech (argumentation, 
moving rhetoric, self-image enhancement etc.) and creating a family atmosphere 
and reinforcing the prevailing personal tone that makes his arguments attractive 
to the audience. 


Blair is grateful and loyal 
Blair's speech opens with a number of emotional, fairly-constructed 
arguments which make manifest a range of ostensive stimuli that help derive a 
range of implicatures. The first extract is: 
“| have come back here, to Sedgefield, to my constituency, where my 
political journey began and where it is fitting it should end. 


The argument is an ad populum appeal where emotional appeals are made 
to consolidate feelings of patriotism, in-group loyalty, in-group bonds, etc. The 
prime target is to address people's emotions of belonging and loyalty. In relation 
to the argumentation structure, it would be as follows: 


Claim (Implicated): Blair is loyal, and grateful to his constituency. 

Data: He started his career there and is ending it there too. 
It is the place whose people supported Blair and remained faithful to 
him to the end. 

Warrant (Implicated): Choosing Sedgefield as the right place to make his 
resignation speech is evidence that Blair is faithful to his constituency. 


Not all of the argument components are explicitly provided. One possible 
explanation is that their absence is recoverable from the context or the audience 
mental model. The second one is that their very absence is regarded as ostensive 
(even more) as the explicitly-presented data. The latent material better expresses 
Blair's objectives at the beginning: to mobilize the feeling of the audience by 
tapping on in-group bonds in a bid to enhance his image as a modest, grateful, 
loyal leader. Among the ostensive clues deployed by Blair to help audience make 
such inferences he wants them to draw are: the hyperbolic appositive: “to 
Sedgefield to my constituency” without which the argument reads: I have come 
back here, where my political journey began and where it is fitting it should end. 
This appositive also enhances intimate, friendly tone and connotations. 
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Items such as “should” and “back” function similarly. The striking contrast in 
“began” and “end” and the poetic effects it creates in the audience who surrender 
themselves to such catchy oratory make the above section memorable. 


Blair loves Britain most: 

“| have been prime Minster of this country for just over 10 years. In 
this job in the world to day, that is long enough for me but more 
especially for the country. Sometimes the only way to conquer the pull 
of power is to set it down. 


A further ad populum argument is furnished stirring further feelings of 
patriotism and slogan-making: “Britain comes first”. It reads: 
Claim (implicated): Blair loves his country most. 
Insufficient data: He steps down after 10 years because he thinks this is in 
Britain's interest. 
Warrant: Blair's resignation is evidence of his love to the country 


In argumentation theory, Blair's data that support the claim telling us why 
he resigns are missing (not latent), the cover justification that “‘it is in the country's 
interest” is not true, given the fact that Blair ran for a third term that supposedly 
ends in 2009. The reason why he is resigning is not given, opening the gate for 
many speculations. Most plausible of which is that he was forced to resign when 
Labour loses many seats in the Municipal Elections, and when the people 
gradually find in the worsening current situation in Iraq new evidence that this 
war was unjustifiable. The absence of a sound justification for his resignation is 
very ostensive. Equally ostensive is the so-called justification: “10 years are long 
enough for me but more especially for the country”. The product of both ostensive 
structures accompanied by the memorable, mythic, self- sufficient argument 
“sometimes the only way you conquer the pull of power is to set it down” raise 
the following implicatures: 

I believe in change 
| resign willingly because | felt that that would be in Britain’s interest. | 
have not been pressured to resign. 


Such implicatures (intended by Blair) are securely arrived at by Blair's 
supporters because they process the speech peripherally, taken by Blair's 
attractive and charismatic character. Being friendly, audience would find Blair's 
justification of resignation plausible. They even would popularize it in their 
discussion after the address. Neutral audience would find Blair's warrant 
attractive too and would generate similar implicatures to those of the previous 
group. Opposing audience who process Blair's speech centrally focusing on its 
reasoning, arguments, etc. would detect the defective part of his argument and 
circulate it in their discussion too. However, Blair wants things to be taken 
emotionally in order to evade mentioning the reason of his resignation and 
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disguise in this emotionally-stirring one. Blair manages to evoke image-repair 
implicatures, even his opponents find in his justification a sort of celebrating 
cherished values not easily attacked. 


Blair is democratic 
“It is difficult to know how to make this speech today. There is a 
judgment to be made on my premiership and in the end that is for you, 
the people, to make. 


This is the third emotional ad populum argument in a row wrapping hot 
issues into an emotional context. Argumentatively, it reads: 
Claim (implicated): Blair is democratic and fair. 
Data: He leaves people to judge him. 
Warrant (implicated): To leave people judge is a property of a good, fair 
politician. 


The claim absence is very ostensive as it helps derive the implicatures 
wanted without stating them explicitly. The warrant which links between the 
claim and the data is partly latent, deriving further implicatures. Blair's 
argument implicates that although judging Blair's era is made by the people, the 
deployment of recurrent emotional appeals, which stir people's feelings towards 
supporting him, indirectly direct them to judge him the way he desires: judge 
me in light of my many achievements, their historical conditions and the 
philosophy behind them. Your judgment must be the following: 


I was an exceptional, reflective, consistent Prime Minister. 
Also implicated is: 


Don't be harsh judges 


It is noteworthy that furnishing three successive emotional arguments 
accommodating a range of implicatures sets the stage for Blair to: (1) escape from 
right judgment , (2) defend himself against critical and opposing voices, and (3) 
pave the way to introduce his core arguments depicting his achievements, his 
philosophy, his leadership and his personality. 


“| have never quite put it like this before. 


“| was born almost a decade after the Second World War. | was a 
young man in the social revolution of the '60s and’ 70s. | reached 
political maturity as the cold war was ending, and the world was 
going through a political , economic, and technological revolution. 


Emphasizing the intimate, personal tone, Blair argues that this speech is a 
special occasion. It evokes transparency, love, and intimacy. The implicatures 
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drawn could be: 


Our discourse was always formal. Today, it is different. I want you to 
know that what I have done has been conditioned by personal, national and 
international factors. 


The above extract lays out the political situation that makes Blair's policy 
and vision understandable and reasonable. It paves the way for Blair's major 
argument on his political thinking and vision. Its argumentation structure is that 
of argument from comparison, where Blair draws a comparison between the 
political thought prevailing in the Pre-Blair era and his new political vision. It is 
a comparison/contrast between “yesterday” and “today”: the past and the present. 


Yesterday's Britain Vs. Today's Britain: 

Il. “!looked at our own country-a great country, wonderful history, magnificent 

tradition, proud of its past, but strangely uncertain of its future, uncertain 

about the future, almost old-fashioned” 

“All of that was curiously symbolized in its politics. 

3. “You stood for individual aspiration and getting on in life, or social 
compassion and helping others. 

4. “You were liberal in your values, or conservative. 

5. “You believed in the power of the state, or the efforts of the individual. 
Spending more money on the pubic realm was the answer, or it was the 
problem. 

6. “None of it made sense to me. It was 20 century ideology in a world 
approaching a new millennium. 

7. “Of course people want the best for themselves and their families, but in an 
age where human capital is a nation's greatest asset, they also know it is 
just and sensible to extend opportunities to develop the potential to 
succeed-for all, not an elite at the top. 

8. “People are today open-minded about race and sexuality, averse to 
prejudice and yet deeply and rightly conservative with a small “c” when it 
comes to good manners, respect for others, treating people courteously. 

9. “They acknowledge the need for the state and the responsibility of the 
individual. 

10. “They know spending money on our public services matters and that it is 
not enough. How they are run and organized matters too. 

11. “So 1997 was a moment for a new beginning, for sweeping away all the 
detritus of the past. 


N 


The above extract is overtly argumentative. The argument is given 
explicitly and the construction of its argumentative structure is not left to the 
audience. The claim is placed at the very end, it is the last sentence in the extract: 
“so 1997 was a moment for a new beginning, for sweeping away all the detritus 
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of the past”. 


99 66 


Ostensively stated in the claim are: “new beginning” “sweeping away” “all” 
and “past”. Though put finally, the claim and its ostensive items guide and warrant 
a careful examination of the data provided previously. Proposition (P)1 is a 
continuation of the emotional ad-populum appeals through the use of such 
ostensive hyperbolic expressions as: the appositive “own”, the glittering words 
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like “great”, “wonderful”, “magnificent”, “proud”, “strangely” and the striking 
opposites “future”, “past” and “old fashioned”, not to mention the continuing use 
of the discursive personal pronoun “TI” which establishes a solid personal, intimate 


tone. Among the implicatures drawn are: 


- Our past is the single glorious thing of which were are proud. 
This past inspires me (Blair). 


- Onthe other hand, at the time, future was not clear and that 
was embodied in the policies of the time. 

- Politicians of the time were not good! They create a_ state of 
dichotomous thinking that reflects two extremes. 


Ps. (3), (4) and (5) serve as examples supporting that dichotomous, 
extremist, and vague social and political thinking characterizing the pre-Blair era. 
People were divided and torn between two competing (rather conflicting) social, 
economic and political philosophies: the collective (state responsibility) Labour 
and the private (individual’s responsibility) Conservative. Ps (6), (7) represent the 
transitional stage that leads to the tremendous changes Blair has made in the 
political thinking. 


Blair wants to implicate: 
- I represent the new ideology. 
- It is | who brings these changes that wipe all the detritus of the past. 
- The new ideology that I enhance changes the people's political and social 
vision and endorses values of social justice and the extension of 
opportunities for all. 


Ps, (8), (9) and (10) constitute the second half of the comparison that 
represents the outcome of Blair's new ideology, vision, etc. People become more 
flexible, tolerant and less dogmatic about controversial socio-economic issues, 
yet some values are kept unchanged, that have to do with morals: “good manner, 
respect for others and treating people courteously”. 

The implicatures Blair wants to evoke out of this comparison argument are: 
IT ama historic Prime Minister who makes an unprecedented 
change, “the third way” that turns the British political thinking 
towards flexibility, tolerance, justice and open-mindedness. 
Simultaneously, my new ideology keeps and strengthens the 
authentic British values. They are still a “c”. I manage to widen 
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people’s scope and enable them to think flexibly. I transformed 
Britain. Today's Britain is much better. 


Nevertheless, that Blair attributes these changes to him solely is not totally 
fair. It is true that Blair symbolizes new blood and fresh, creative political vision 
that really transform Britain, yet Blair was fortunate, as he benefitted from the 
achievements of previous governments and the global changes that strike 
different parts of the world, Britain is no exception. 


Blair’s achievements: 

Next, Blair turns immediately to talking about his government 
achievements implying that his is the best since 1945. The type of argument 
employed is argument from example, where Blair provides informally a list of 
sampled examples of his government achievements: 

Il. “Expectations were so high, too high, too high in a way for either of us. 

2. “Now in 2007, you can easily point to the challenges, the things that are 
wrong, the grievances that fester. 

3. “But go back to 1997. Think back. No, really. Think about your own living 
standards then in May 1997 and now. 

4. “Visit your local school, any of them round here, or any where in modern 
Britain, 

5. “Ask when you last had to wait a year or more ona hospital waiting list, or 
heard of pensioners freezing to death, unable to heat." 

6. “There is only one government since 1945 that can say all of the following: 
more jobs, fewer unemployed, better health, education results, lower crime 
and economic growth in every quarter. This one. 

7. “But I don't need a statistic. There is something bigger than what can be 
measured in waiting lists or GCSE results or the latest crime, or job figures. 

8. “Look at our economy-at ease with globalization, London the world financial 
center. Visit our great cities and compare them with 10 years ago. No 
country attracts overseas investment like we do. 

9. “Think about the culture of Britain in 2007. | don't just mean our arts that 
are thriving. | mean our values. The minimum wage, paid holydays as a right, 
amongst the best maternity pay and leave in Europe, equality for gay 
people.” 

10. “Or look at the debates that reverberate round the world today, the global 
movement to support Africa in its struggle against poverty, climate change, 
the fight against terrorism. Britain is not a follower, it is a leader. It gets the 
essential characteristic of today's world, its interdependence. 

11. “This is a country today that, for all its faults, for all the myriad of unresolved 
problems and fresh challenges, is comfortable in the 21°‘ century, at home 
in its own skin, able not just to be proud of its past but confident of its future. 
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12. “| don't think Northern Ireland would have been changed unless Britain had 
changed”), or the Olympics won if we were sill in the Britain of 1997. 


P (6) is the claim of the current argument. The remaining propositions are 
data, supporting the claim via a number of examples. The claim is placed 
medially preceded and followed by the supporting examples. The argument starts 
with the first achievement which is that people today are more able to figure out 
problems and challenges than before: the implicature is that: 


My clear vision and new ideology have created further transparency 
that enables you to better see the reality and locate problems. I have 
given you the vision to tackle them too. 


The intimate, personal tone is ostensively reflected in the way the examples are 
introduced. Instead of providing figures to sound credible and reliable, Blair feels 
that statistics would ruin the intimate context within which he is conveying his 
messages. The implicature is: my achievements are facts that need no 
verification. Equally ostensive are the use of a series of requests. “ask”, “visit”, 
“think”, “compare”, “look” and “go back”, the hedge, “I don’t' think”, and the 
repetitive use of the personal pronouns “T” and “you” (Giora et al., 2005). Instead 
of listing his achievements in formal declarative structures which sound like 
unquestionable assertions, Blair puts them in an interpersonal, tentative and 
compact fashion that leaves room for the audience to think, elaborate, fill gaps 
and derive implicatures. 


“But go back to 1947. Think back. NO, really, think back” Directly 
addressing the audience by asking them to “think back” , Blair's extremely 
ostensive clues here are the repetition of “think” and the discursives “no” and 
“really”, revealing confidence, intimacy and reassurance. “No, really” implicates 
that Blair is confident that the audience is supporting him and is persuaded even 
without proof. They process his address peripherally, attracted by his 
authoritative, charismatic, articulate character. But Blair is asking them to “think” 
to “elaborate” to verify these views. Simultaneously, he knows that his audience 
is not restricted to those sitting or standing in front of him. He is indirectly 
addressing his supporters and opponents nationwide and worldwide. The 
implicature is: 


If you think carefully of my achievements, you will do justice to me. 


Nevertheless, to help audience, or to put it differently, to drive audience to 
think, he provides a sketchy, reduced reference to key examples presenting only 
favorable information and ignoring equally valid material. This indicates that 
Blair's argument is reasonably defective. It is likely that a lot of people look at 
the government unhappily due to different reasons. Blair ignores the problems 
and weaknesses and casts light only on the favorable work. 


Visit your local, school, any of them round here, or anywhere in Modern 
Britain. 


This mini argument contains many latent components which serve as 

implicatures on their own: 

Claim (implicated): I paid special attention to education which modernizes 
Britain. 

Data: Visit any school and see for yourself. I'm not going to provide 
evidence. You find it there. 

Warrant (implicated): My interest in education improvement symbolizes my 
determination to modernize Britain. 


Then Blair strategically furnishes another vital example: health care. 

Constructing, though implicitly, a similar sub-argument: 

Claim: Blair improved the health services 

Data: Waiting a year or more on a hospital waiting list no longer exists which 
implicates that the number of hospitals and medical staff increases. 
Also, improving are the service quality, the equipment, etc. Blair also 
grants special care to the aged, by improving health care and 
supplying them with heat. This is evident in the fact that people no 
longer “hear of pensioners freezing to death in winter unable to heat 
their homes”. 

Warrant: Improving health care and caring for the aged proves that Blair is a 
compassionate, caring Prime Minister. 


The next example has to do with economic achievements: 
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“Look at our economy-at ease with globalization, London the world's 
financial centre. Visit our great cities and compare them with 10 years ago. No 


country attracts overseas investment like we do. 


The claim of the argument is intimately and interactively put. Instead 
of saying “our economy is at ease with globalization”, Blair says “look 
at” which gets people involved and informed. The last two sentences 
provide the evidence/data needed to support this claim. 


The following sub-argument is a mere (unsupported) claim which provokes 
mythic thinking. It has to do with Britain's culture (arts and values: they are 
thriving). Two possible interpretations are arising here. One is that this is a taken- 
for granted assumption that does not need support (self-sufficient argument), the 
second is that Blair is reducing the argument, drawing on the informal situation 


that does not necessitate supplying everything. 


Then comes the significant part in the current argument which hosts the 
most controversial issue: “Britain is not a follower, it is a leader”. The argument 


structure is schematically illustrated as follows: 
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Claim: One of Blair’s achievements is that, in today's world, Britain is 
not a follower; it is a leader 
Data (Examples): 


- The global movement to support Africa in its struggle against 
poverty. 
- Climate change 
- The fight against terrorism. 
Warrant : Britain’s' leading role in these issues makes it a leader not a 
follower. 


This argument from example is defective, as it belongs to a sort of faulty 
argumentation called argument from transfer which is “the association of a 
claim/idea with another one about which people feel strongly” (Daniels & Daniels 
1993: 135). It is true that Blair's humanitarian work in Africa and his active role 
in ratifying Kuyoto's Climate Change Treaty made Britain a world leader in these 
respects, and earned Blair worldwide respect. Benefitting from these positive and 
favorable works which are internationally acknowledged, Blair makes a tricky 
insertion of “war on terrorism” in which Blair is widely believed to be a 
provocatively follower to Bush, not a leader. In so doing, Blair aims to get 
people's positive feelings about Blair's humanitarian and environmental work 
transferred to his anti-terrorism work. He does not say “I am not a follower, I 
am a leader. Alternatively “I” is replaced by “Britain” implicating that: 

If Britain is a leader, Blair is a leader. 
If Britain is a follower, Blair is a follower. 


But Britain is not a follower, Britain is a leader. Therefore, 
Blair is not a follower. Blair is a leader. 


By associating himself with Britain, Blair is trying to refute the change that 
marred his image, that he is a follower to Bush. The argument also breeds 
“transfer” where people's love for their country transfers to Blair, which is a faulty 
reasoning. 


The charge of being Bush's follower hounds Blair aggressively and has, in 
part, caused him to resign. Further refuting the claim that “he is a follower’, Blair 
argues that “Britain gets the essential characteristic of today's world: its 
interdependence”. Interdependence means that global vision, ideas and policies 
are increasingly governing the international relations. The implicature is that. 

1. Don't confuse believing in interdependence with following others. I'm 
not a follower; I'm a leader in a world governed by a new ideology: 
“interdependence”. 

2. Those attacking me are attacking Britain. They are not country lovers; they 
are disloyal. 
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Reacting with stormy applause, the audience are taken by this intelligent 
argument, as they want to erase this charge to keep Blair's record bright. The 
hostile audience would also be struck by this argument, though after-speech 
processing would reveal Blair's faulty reasoning: “You are not Britain. If you are 
a follower, Britain is not a follower. Don't deceive us”. Before moving on to the 
following achievements, Blair provides another dose of ad populum appeals 
where he argues that even in the presence of challenges, faults and problems, 
Britain is in harmony with the 21‘ century ideology, proud of its past and 
confident about the future. Blair's ostensive use of “faults, “past”, “future”, 
“proud” etc. implicates the following: 

Regardless of my faults, I transformed Britain to a new age in which it is able 
to be proud of its past and confident of its future. My achievements outweigh 
any “faults”. 


The changes that Blair makes are positive and yield positive consequences: 
“| don't think Northern Ireland would have been changed unless Britain 
had changed or the Olympics won if we were still the Britain of 1997.” 


This is an argument from consequence which links the cause to the 
consequence. Striking a balance between pros. and cons. determines whether the 
consequence is desirable or not (Shellens and Jong, 2004). 


Claim (cause): The changes Blair made had positive consequences. 
Data: 
- Northern Ireland problem resolved. 
- The Olympics won. 
Warrant: These favorable, desirable consequences are attributed to Blair's 
policy of changing and transforming Britain. 


A close examination of the reasoning underlying the above argument 
proves that it is faulty. Such positive consequences cannot be solely ascribed to 
Blair's policy. Other possible reasons ignored by or not known to Blair or the 
audience might have caused these consequences such as a change in the political 
vision of the IRA or that London deserves to host the Olympics. It is wonder, 
since many cities less internationally influential than London have hosted the 
Olympics before. This sort of argument is also an amalgam of argument from 
ignorance and special pleading. The instant processing would make it difficult 
for audience (even those who process centrally) to detect such a defect. They 
continue to be taken by Blair's stunningly verbal and non-verbal persuasive 
strategies. The human mind is commonly obsessed by the speaker’s oratory, 
modulation of voice, posture, etc., all of which are as ostensive as the linguistic 
stimuli. 
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To end this core argument from example, the following implicatures 
“intended” by Blair are derived: 


I have been a phenomenal Prime Minister 

My achievements are numerous, bigger than statistics 

I transformed Britain from uncertainty to confidence 

I made Britain a leader not a follower 

If there are faults, my achievements wipe them all. My opponents 
should stop attacking me because they indirectly attack Britain. 


His Leadership and the Party: 


Blair returns to the emotional “ad populum arguments” 


1. “As for my own leadership, throughout these 10 years, where the 
predictable has competed with the utterly unpredicted, right at the outset 
one thing was clear to me-without the Labour party allowing me to lead 
it, nothing could ever have been done. 


2. “But | know my duty was to put the country first. That much was obvious 
to me when just under 13 years ago | became Labour leader. 
3. “What | had to learn, however, as Prime Minister was what putting the 


country first really meant. 


The claim of the above argument is: 
Although he leads the Labour party, Blair puts the country first. 


Like many ad populum arguments, the claim is not supported given the 

fact that it is always emotional and that suffices to stir people to believe strongly 
about it. Nevertheless, the claim alludes to: (1) the internal problem inside the 
party between Blair and other leading members, (2) the claim that Blair used to 
act individually, following his “inner voice” and ignoring opposing views, and 
(3) the fact that Blair is trying to refute the claim that he is responsible for the 
party failure to win the majority in the Municipal Elections. What Blair can be 
seen to be implicating here are: 
You chose me a leader and backed me because I was the right candidate. 
Labour’s achievements are basically mine because I lead and I know how to 
lead. Simultaneously and more importantly, I am the Prime Minister of the 
UK and I should put the UK first. So if the party loses, the country wins and 
this matters. The party is the servant of the country. 


Decision-making is hard: 


Some of Blair's decisions were controversial, and on many occasions he 
seems not listening to anyone. His fatal decision to join the war on Iraq by sending 
British troops to Iraq backing America, despite the severe opposition form the 
majority of Britons, supports this claim. The following argument is 
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argument from contrast, through which Blair makes a contrast between “when 
you are in Opposition and in government”. 


“Decision-making is hard. Everyone always says “Listen to the people”. 


The trouble is they don’t always agree “Laughter” 


“When you are in Opposition, you meet this group and say “why can't you 
do this? And you say “It's really a good question. Thank you.. And they go away 
and say “It is great, he really listened.” 


“You meet that other group and they say “why can't you do that? And you 
say “It is a really good question. Thank you. And they go away happy you 
listened. 


“In government you have to give the answer, not an answer, the answer.” 


Schematically: 
Claim You act differently when you are in opposition from when in 
government. 


Data: In opposition, you just listen to the various, disagreeing groups who go 
away happy that you listened; you just do them the favor of listening 
to their questions and requests. You don't have to give any answer. 


By contrast, in government you are committed to answer, to give the 
exact answer by explaining “why you can't do that' and “why you can’t 
do this.” 


Two implications are derived: 

1. In government, you can't satisfy all groups because each has views and 
attitudes that are sometimes conflicting with those of another group. 
There must be a disagreement. Your critics are so many. 

pa In Opposition, you listen and that makes people happy, but you don't take 
actions that can be criticised. Those who work are criticized. Blair is 
implicitly accusing the opposition of passivity; its sole action is to criticize 
governments. Blair feels that it is time to criticize the opposition telling 
people that making a decision, the right decision, is a painstaking task that 
requires firmness, energy, far-sightedness, courage, and a balanced 
character. All these traits are symbolized in Blair’s decisions. 


Blair’s message is simultaneously self-praising and opposition-attacking, a 
classic technique in political speeches. Needless to say that in government you 
have to give the answer, not an answer, the answer” is also a memorable statement 
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that appeals to audience, a self-sufficient/mythic thinking-provoking argument 
that usually makes people strongly feel about it. The repetition of the “answer” 
makes it rhythmically symmetrical, and accordingly memorable. Thus, Blair is 
ostensively employing linguistic and nonlinguistic clues to help audience deduce 
what he has not explicitly stated. 


Your duty is to act according to your conviction: 

“And, in time, you realize putting country first doesn't mean doing the 
right thing according to conventional wisdom or the prevailing consensus or the 
latest snapshot of opinion it means doing what you genuinely believe to be right. 
Your duty is to act according to your conviction. 


Blair's argument that leaders should act according to their conviction rather 
than to conventional wisdom or the prevailing consensus of the latest snapshot of 
opinion could be labeled and explained in two different ways, according to the 
type of audience processing the message: friendly and hostile. Friendly audience 
who process most of the speech peripherally would call it argument from 
commitment, schematically: 


Claim (implicated): Blair is committed to his conviction which proves that he 
is a reflective, talented statesman. 


Data (Implicated): He does not listen to the people because of his unique 
vision. 


Warrant (Implicated): People who are committed to their beliefs are persuasive 
and admired. 


Blair’s fans would interpret it this way, generating what Blair wants to 
say: 
Electing me does not mean I should blindly act according to your views and 
consensus. I was almost forty when I became Labour leader and three years 
later I became the Prime Minister. You elected me because I'ma thinker. Don't 
deter me from listening to my inner voice. 


Processed by the opposing audience, Blair's argument could be termed 
“argument from inconsistent commitment”, as it casts doubt over Blair's 
commitment to democratic preliminaries. Schematically: 


Claim: Blair is committed to democracy (by virtue of the country's political 
system). 

Data: Blair does not listen to the people, which is an inherent principle of 
democracy data 

Counter claim: Therefore Blair is inconsistent or at most not democratic. 
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Thus, the implicatures intended by Blair would not find a space in the 
mental processing of the opposing audience. However, many of them admire 
Blair's tricky, skilful rationalization of a charge that has hounded him: “that he 
does not listen to the people”. He wins their respect at least. 


To act according to one’s conviction means that one painstakingly decides 
accompanied by “doubt, hesitation, reflection, consideration and 
reconsideration”. Some decisions are controversial, others are accepted, some are 
predicted and others are unpredicted. In the following argument from example, 
Blair provides a sample of his prominent and popular decisions about the most 
controversial one: “the war on terrorism”, where the word “war” never occurs. In 
all the following example decisions, Blair, as he states, is guided by the above 
“good” companions of proper decision-making or is alone with his own instinct. 


1) “Sometimes, the decisions are accepted quite quickly. Bank of England 
independence was one, which gives us our economic stability. 


2) “Sometimes, like tuition fees or trying to break up old monolithic public 
services, they are deeply controversial, hellish hard to do, but you can see 
you are moving with the grain of change round the word. 


3) “Sometimes, like with Europe, where | believed Britain should keep its 
position strong, you know you are fighting opinion but you are content with 
doing so. 


In the above examples, Blair, as he does throughout the whole speech, 
exhibits argumentative strategies where he simultaneously addresses the two 
kinds of argumentation aspects: the reasoning aspects by providing logically well- 
constructed arguments and the social aspects by addressing the audience’s needs 
to make argumentation worthy of processing effort. The personal tone prevailing 
and the skilful, striking reasoning (sometimes tricky) provide the sufficient 
ostensive clues which the audience find relevant enough and worthy of 
processing. Briefly, the above examples implicate the following: 


Though some decisions were met with people’s resistance, all were in the 
country's interest, economically, regionally, and socially. Some of my decisions 
might not be popular, but proved the opposite by time. Had I listened to the 
people at the time, none of these good decisions could have been made and the 
nation would have been deprived of their positive consequences. I did the best. 
Believe me! 


Blair proceeds his argument by providing further examples: 
1. “Sometimes, as with the completely unexpected, you are alone with your 
own instinct. 
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2. “In Sierra Leone and to stop ethnic cleaning in Kosovo, | took the decision 
to make our country one that intervened, that did not pass by, or keep out 
of the thick of it. 

3. “Then came the utterly unanticipated and dramatic September 11‘ 2001 
and the death of 3, 000 or more on the streets of New York, | decided we 
should stand shoulder to shoulder with our oldest ally. | did so out of belief. 


In the Sierra Leone and Kosovo examples, Blair is deceiving the audience 
by appealing to the view that Britain must have a leading international role as an 
extension to its history as a former empire. Britons are proud of their mighty, 
glorious past. Blair tries to revive this past though not in its old, typical picture. 
The ostensive, relevant forms such as: “intervened”, “did not pass by”, and “keep 
out of the thick of it” create such cognitive effects, worthy of the audience’s 
processing effort. This example on its own makes up a separate argument called 
“argument from tradition” where reference to traditional past actions justifies 
the action at hand. 


The September 11" 2001 example displays a composite of convergent 
arguments. The first one is “appeal to fear argument” illustrated in the 
hyperbolic expression “the death of 3, 000 or more on the streets of New York”. 
Cynically, the death toll in Iraq, which is increasing daily, is not mentioned. The 
second one is “argument from norm, rule or tradition” where Blair 
hypothesizes that his support to “our oldest ally” is no new position. Traditionally 
and normally, America and Britain have stood shoulder to shoulder in many 
historical events, e.g. World War 2 and the American Marshall Project which 
helped Europe, including Britain, recover after the war. Blair is implicating the 
following: 


I have made Britain a world leader as it was before. I'm faithful to the norm, 
tradition or rule that governs the special Anglo-American relation. What I have 
done is to follow these traditions because I think they are in the country's 
interests. 


The following example symbolizes the peak of Blair's argumentative and 
persuasive skill: 
“So Afghanistan and then Iraq, the latter, bitterly controversial”. 


Blair deliberately avoids saying “the war on terrorism”, “war on 
Afghanistan” or “war on Iraq”. Some of the audience members have sons killed, 
kidnapped or currently fighting in Iraq and Afghanistan, and the ostensive 
avoidance of the word “war” may not arouse them. In fact, Blair has been the 
most articulate and effective leader in the legitimatization of war on Iraq under 
the pretext that Saddam was harboring terrorists and developing weapons of 
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mass destruction. The ostensive expression “bitterly controversial” indicates that 
Blair knows that this decision is a fatal mistake for which his resignation is largely 
believed to be the price he has to pay or the punishment he has to undergo. Yet, 
he does not publicly admit that. 


“Removing Saddam and his sons from power, as with removing the Taliban, was 
over with relative ease. 


Blair's war rhetoric has magnified the thesis that “by removing Saddam and 
the Taliban, the world will be better off’. Unfortunately, the opposite holds: 
global terrorism becomes fiercer and more “unrelenting and costly”. This casts 
doubt over this claim, leading to a cause and effect argument 
1. “But the blowblack since, from global terrorism and those elements that 
support it, has been fierce and unrelenting and costly. For many, it simply 
isn't and can't be worth it. 

2. “Forme, | think we must see it through. They, the terrorists, who threaten us 
here and round the world, will never give up if we give up. 

3. “tis atest of will and of belief, and we can’t fail it. 


After removing Saddam and Taliban, who is the enemy? Who supports 
terrorists? Blair answers: “elements”. Based on the conspiratorial enemy theory 
(Gies 1989), there must be an enemy. The enemy is the international terrorism. 
Blair is sticking to the enemy theory for two reasons. One, it is symbolizing his 
ideology, second the existence of terrorists and terrorism makes it justifiable to 
launch war on them and therefore implicates that Blair is right. In this argument, 
Blair strategically avoids talking about the massive destruction and killing in what 
was once Iraq as just one consequence of his decision to invade Iraq. The rest of 
the argument reverberates repeatedly in Blair's war speeches, where “appeals to 
fear” which scare people from “the enemy”, “the terrorists who threaten us here 
and round the world” are consistently and exaggeratedly made. Blair is still 
faithful to his decisions, especially the last example. He even calls for the 
continuity of fighting terrorism. Blair’s ostensively compact treatment of this 
“bitterly controversial issue” by shedding light on the terrorists and the need to 
fight them as “they will never give up if we give up” and masking the catastrophic 
consequences of the war on Iraq in particular, including the death of “dear 
Britons”, illustrates the fact that he is arrogantly committed to his former 
opinions, implicating the following: I was right in fighting terrorism. 


The claim: It is a test of will and of belief and we can't fail it. 


Data: Terrorists threaten us here and round the world they will never give up if 
we give up. 
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This claim implicates the following: 
I succeeded in the test because I have the will and the belief, while my 
opponents fail because they lack the will and the belief. 


The latter is a classic discursive technique: positive self-presentation and 
negative other-presentation. 


A final attempt of image-repair 
Blair's entire address is viewed as an image-repair attempt. Yet the 

concluding part is always the most persuasive and the most moving. In this part, 

Blair returns to the emotional appeals, talking more personally, refuting further 

claims, and beautifying his image. About his high expectation and the possibility 

of having lowered them he says: 

1. “But, to be frank, | would not have wanted it any other way. | was and 
remain, as a person and as a Prime Minister, an optimist. Politics may be 
the art of the possible, but at least in life, give the impossible a go 
(applause). 


2. “So, of course, the vision is painted in the colours of the rainbow, and the 
reality is sketeched in the duller tones of black, white and grey. 


In this part, the reasoning aspects of argumentation recede giving way to 
the social, emotional “persuasive” aspects. Through the words of this part, Blair 
paints a positive self-image where he deems himself an optimist, dreamy person. 
Quoting Rad Butler’s book entitled Politics: The Art of the Possible, which 
implicates that the politician's plans must be feasible and achievable, Blair 
replaces the linking verb “is” by the modal “may be:” denoting that he partly 
believes in this statement. Equally catchy and memorable is “at least in life, give 
the impossible a go”. The argument was incredibly received, striking the audience 
by its freshness in form and meaning. 


Taken from a relevance-theoretic perspective, most people stop processing 
the utterance when they find it difficult to process. It is argued that the audience 
process it peripherally, deceived by Blair's unconventional oratory and persuasive 
skills. However, Blair anticipates that the reasoning is not OK, so he corrects it 
by a move illustrating the gap between reality and dreams: “so, of course, the 
vision is painted in the colours of the rainbow and the reality is sketched in the 
duller tones of black, white and grey”, another memorable utterance housing so 
many poetic properties making the audience surrender to its captivating aethestic 
and mythic effect. The utterance also introduces a self- sufficient argument that 
is widely accepted without evidence. Intensifying the personal, intimate, 
persuasive dose, Blair proceeds: 

2 “But | ask you to accept one thing-hand on heart, | did what | thought was 
right” 

2. | may have been wrong. That is your call. But believe one thing if nothing 
else. | did what | thought was right for our country (applause). 


1. 
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The social aspects of argumentation are clearly ostensive. Blair employs 
all possible clues. His voice falls to a lower pitch, the rhythm becomes slower, 
his eyes are widely open and shining, almost weeping, his head is shaking gently, 
granting looks to audience setting in every corner of the place and his posture is 
upright. All there have persuasive effects received instantly by the audience and 
by his listeners and viewers worldwide. Linguistically, Blair attends to these 
social aspects of argumentation by anticipating that his fans want him to 
emphasize and clarify this point: that Blair did what he thought was right. To 
this effect, a speech act of begging is performed via such ostensive requests “I 
ask you to accept one thing-hand on heart”, “I may be wrong, this is your call’, 
and “but believe one thing if nothing else”, repetition of “one thing”, the 
intensifier “of nothing else”, not to mention “hand on heart”. Blair’s ostensive 
emotional messages continue: 


I- “| came into office with high hopes for Britain's future, | leave it with even 
higher hopes for Britain's future. 
2- “This is a country that can, today, be excited by the opportunities, not 


constantly fretful of the dangers. 


The above statements are assertions that have been supported earlier in his 
speech where he lists some of his achievements and refers to the changes he 
makes that lead to the transformation of Britain. Blair intends to repeat only the 
conclusions of his arguments to strongly re-evoke and consolidate implicatures 
the audience have drawn earlier in the speech. 


1. “People often say to me “It's a tough job”, Not really. 
“A tough life is the life of the young severely disabled children have and 
their parents, who visited me in the parliament the other week. 

3. “Tough is the life” my dad had, his whole career cut short at the age of 40 
by a stroke. 


In this extract, Blair is furnishing an over-loaded-argument. It is a 
composite of arguments. The first one is: 
Claim: It is not a tough job. 


No supporting evidence is given; it is typically an assertion, a self 
sufficient argument. Intentionally putting it his way, Blair wants to imply: 
I was happy with the task. It was not a burden. 
2. | leave it not escaping from responsibility; | leave because it is in the 
country’s interests. 


Thus, instead of pursuing his main argument by providing supporting data, 
Blair skilfully picks the word “tough” to construct a new argument with the 
purpose of casting light on some humane aspects of his character. The argument 
constructed is an amalgam of red herring and the plain folks 
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appeal. P (2) and P (3) are not related to the first claim in P (1). By these two 
examples, according to argumentative theory, Blair is not sticking to the real 
argument, rather he sidetracks it, because he talks “off the subject” which is “‘it is 
not a tough job”. Simultaneously, the “side” argument is very emotional, termed, 
the plain folks appeal. They portray Blair as a compassionate, kind- hearted 
leader, an attempt to refute the accusation that Blair is ruthless and warmonger 
circulated due to the war on Iraq. His argument implicates the following 

Blair is empathetic. 

Blair cares about the disabled and their families. Blair 

constantly interacts with the people. 


His office is open far all. He 
listens to the people. 


He cares also about public health. 


Blair's two examples also serve as “argument from pity” where he 
manages to arouse people's pity for him, for his dad's premature death, and for 
the disabled children. More importantly, he succeeds in sketching a picture of a 
kind man for himself implicating: 

Blair is pro-life. 
He went to war to save people's lifes. 


He is a peaceful, compassionate man, who has empathy for those who 
suffer. 


Of course Blair's linguistic stimulus, by itself, does not enable listeners to 
draw these implicatures. Blair is drawing on their background knowledge which 
interacts with the stimulus generating the intended implicatures. 

1. “l! have been very lucky and very blessed. This country is a blessed nation. 
The British are special, the world knows it, in our inner most thoughts, we 
know it: 

2. This is the greatest nation on Earth. It has been an honor to serve it”. 


Closing his speech, Blair returns strongly to his favourable argument “ad 
populum appeals”, though without supporting his claim. Examining the first 
assertions: 

I have been very lucky and very blessed 
This country is a blessed nation. 


One can feel the significance of repeating the word “blessed” and deduce 
that the first part could be the data of the second part which functions as a claim 
implicating: Britain is blessed because Blair is the P.M. This is followed by 
such unsupported, yet captivating, assertions as: “this is the greatest nation on 
Earth” and “the British are special”, both empowering the assertion: “Britain is 
not a follower, it is a leader”. Among the implicatures arising are: 
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It is Blair's conviction that Britain is the greatest nation on Earth. He 
acts accordingly. He makes Britain a leader. He loves his country most and 
everything he does is in the country's interest. 


“| give my thanks to you the British people, for the times | have succeeded and 
my apologies to you for the times | have fallen short.” 


In the final utterance of a speech, the speaker traditionally thanks the 
audience and wishes them “good luck”, but Blair surprises the audience and 
listeners/viewers worldwide when he makes “a general apology” to them for “the 
times I have fallen short.” Blair does not specify these times. But there has been 
a call from many Britons, especially the families of the British soldiers killed in 
Iraq to Blair to make amends to these families who lost their sons. Blair's 
statement could be an implied apology for those people. The final implicature 
Blair intends could be: Blair is a respectful, courteous man. Throughout the 
entire speech, Blair consistently displays his commitment to his convictions and 
beliefs. He does not think that he has made mistakes. But out of fear of sounding 
stubborn and arrogant he makes a general “insincere” apology for “nothing”. 
Thus, Blair’s “apology” simultaneously helps strengthen his position as a man 
committed to his inner voice and convictions, a highly cherished trait only 
historical and outstanding politicians enjoy; and refute potential present and 
future charges of arrogance and stubbornness. 


ki Findings & Discussion: 

Blair’s speech enjoys the highest relevance. It is thought that the audience 
are able to compute the cognitive effects the speech creates with relatively low 
processing cost. This is reflected in the audience’s instant, positive reaction to the 
speech. More specifically, its relevance is also derived from the fact that it 
interests the audience and is linked to their life. Consequently, working out the 
implicatures based on the examination of the ostensive reasoning and persuasive 
stimuli (argumentative strategies) sounds rewarding. Blair's argumentative 
strategies and the implicatures they generate are compatible with the political 
objectives of the speech. In other words, Blair uses ostensive argumentative 
stimuli in order to evoke implicautres serving and materializing the political 
functions of his resignation speech. Political speeches are typically characterized 
by such discursive and rhetorical features as: positive self- presentation, negative 
other-presentation, hyperbole, metaphors, argumentation, etc. Blair's resignation 
speech houses some of these characteristics. Additionally, it casts more light on 
the human aspects of his character, displays no/slight negative-other presentation, 
and is highly emotional. 


Blair's major political purposes of the resignation speech could be broadly 
grouped under one label: image enhancement and image repair. Van Dijk (2005: 
78) identifies three types of positive self-presentation: “when the 
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speaker speaks for his group or organization (the government), when the speaker 
speaks for his country, and when the speaker speaks for himself’. The 
macrostructure of Blair's speech comprises three sections; each has the political 
function of image-positive presentation, argumentative strategies and evoked 
implicatures. Implicatures help shape and make these political functions explicit 
(Appendix). 


3.1. Argument types: 

Blair's speech contains a number of arguments where Blair uses 
appropriate reasoning and persuasion devices ostensively introduced to convince 
audience of his point. In association with argument types, it is noted that the 
emotional arguments (ad populum appeals, plain folks appeals, appeals to pity 
and appeals to fear) are the most frequent ones, opening and closing the speech. 
Their frequent use is in line with: (1) Blair's “resignation” speech which is 
supposed to be overwhelmed by hot, emotional arguments, and 
(2) the setting (the place, time, participants and purpose) which enhances an 
intimate, personal tone where emotional language is ordinarily fitting. The second 
most frequent arguments are argument from contrast/comparison and argument 
from example. This is mainly due to the comparison/contrast Blair makes in order 
to highlight his fresh political ideology/vision that transforms Britain from 
dogmatism and dichotomous thinking to liberal, flexible, dynamic thinking. This 
comparison/contrast argument is ostensively guiding the audience to infer more 
aspects of comparison/contrast based on their political knowledge and mental 
models to complete the distinction. Argument from example is also ostensive, as 
it illustrates examples of political thinking in the past and at present. Also, 
occurring repeatedly is argument from commitment. This is in line with Blair's 
constant commitment to his beliefs that he exhibits throughout the entire speech. 
Blair sticks to his beliefs and up to the end remains faithful to his convictions, 
implicating that he is a consistent, firm, reflective P.M. The least occurring 
arguments are: (1) special pleading, where Blair focuses on the positive aspects 
of comparisons and positive examples, ignoring equally important negative 
aspects. (2) argument from transfer , (3) argument from ignorance, (4) 
argument from rule and (5) red herring argument. 


3.1. Reasoning and persuasion: 

They are the two folds of an argumentative strategy. In relation to 
reasoning which has to do with the construction of arguments by providing an 
arguable claim and supporting it by relevant adequate data leading to a warrant 
that links the claim with the data, it is found that Blair's speech is not explicitly 
argumentative in nature. Arguments are not fully provided and the construction 
of the argumentative structures is partly left to the audience. Examining the 
arguments of the opening and closing sections, which are highly emotional 
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(most of them are ad populum appeals), shows that these arguments are not well- 
constructed; sometimes lacking the claim, sometimes the data and sometimes the 
warrant. Sometimes, only one of these components is supplied and the rest are 
absent. The audience complete the construction of such arguments by supplying 
the unsaid components through deriving implicatures based on their political 
background and the current situation. Thus the ostensive incomplete arguments 
introduced by Blair are relevant, as the audience complete them effortlessly, and 
thus gain the rewarding cognitive effect in working out meaning. The same is true 
of arguments by commitment, red herring, plain folks appeals, argument from 
transfer and from tradition. The audience participate in their construction by 
making the necessary implicatures and supplying the necessary information. 


On the contrary, Blair's argument from comparison/contrast, argument 
from example and argument from consequences are relatively well-constructed 
where Blair states explicitly the claims and provides considerable data (though 
leaving implicit some examples and consequences for the audience to draw). In 
these arguments, the emotional language has scant room and the logical relations 
and links between the different components of the arguments are fairly made 
explicit. One possible explanation is that emotional argumentation is commonly 
processed peripherally where the audience is obsessed with the speech style, 
content and source, the speaker's character, etc. Emotional language sways people 
making them surrender to the speaker's opinions and unconsciously constructing 
the argumentative structure for themselves. On the other hand, in proposing 
fairly constructed arguments when tackling such core issues as his government 
achievements, his new philosophy which transfers Britain to today's world, and 
his commitment to his convictions which shows a consistent, formidable 
character, Blair intends to get the audience process his arguments both 
peripherally as well as centrally. Central processing casts light over Blair's 
reasoning skills which also help persuade the audience of his point. 


3.3. Form and function of implicatures: 

Analysis shows that there are two types of implicature: argument- 
construction implicatures and argument-outcome implicatures. The first type of 
implicatures, as mentioned previously, is derived in course of argument 
processing i.e. online. It is used to complete the construction of arguments by 
supplying the unsaid/implicated parts (the claim, the data or the warrant). The 
second type is derived after the argument is introduced by Blair and is constructed 
or reconstructed by the audience. Argument-outcome implicatures are purely 
pragmatic in nature and embody what Blair intends to say but does not say 
explicitly. The audience draw them through processing the ostensive stimuli and 
blending them to their mental models of similar events and messages stored in 
their episodic memory (Van Dijk, 2005). 
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3.4. Blair's audience awareness and the processing routes: 

Blair's audience awareness is exceptional. His argumentative strategies 
offer ostensive processing stimuli (verbal and non-verbal) that secure the 
persuasion of the audience (friendly, neutral and sometimes the opposing 
audience). Blair's audience awareness is manifested in many respects: (1) he 
appeals to the audience’s emotions and interests, (2) he offers the necessary 
background information needed for interpreting meaning, (3) he partly explains 
some of the audience’s inquiries and concerns leaving the audience to draw the 
remaining parts, and (4) he also shows an awareness of the audience’s beliefs, 
their evaluations and the strength of these beliefs. Furthermore, having placed his 
arguments/claims in the scope of acceptance of the audience (by using emotional 
arguments, logically well-constructed ones addressing the core issues in the 
speech and highlighting unquestionable assertions of patriotism, in group bonds, 
loyalty, putting Britain first, doing what is right, leaving people to judge him, 10 
years are enough and are in the country interest, etc.), Blair secures a positive 
reaction. Even opposing audience hardly argue against these cherished values. 
Moreover, by drawing on the audience’s prior knowledge, Blair's arguments 
enjoy many characteristics such as compactness and rationalization. They 
stimulate the audience’s elaboration ability needed for central processing. 


Two questions are to be raised here. Which parts in Blair's speech are 
processed peripherally and which parts are processed centrally, and can 
processing be exclusively central or exclusively peripheral? As mentioned 
previously, central processing hinges on checking the argument structure linking 
the claim to the data and warrant, while peripheral processing is based on such 
factors as the speaker's physical attractiveness, style, liking of the communicator, 
etc. In answering the first question, it is argued that the friendly audience process 
the whole speech peripherally and are able to derive the implicatures intended by 
Blair. The same is true of the way neutral audience process the speech, however, 
there is a possibility that some argumentatively well-structured sections are 
processed centrally as well, drawing rather similar implicatures. Opposing 
audience, armed by alert critical views, process the speech centrally and 
sometimes peripherally. Nevertheless, the two processing routes may co-occur. 
Friendly audience may process centrally and vice versa. Though current research 
is scarce, it is recommended that this issue should be thoroughly tackled in future 
research. 


Major characteristics of resignation speeches: 
Blair's resignation speech shares the following common characteristics of 
political speech: 
1. The topic is political, tackled by a leader talking directly to the people. 
2. The discursive strategies such as positive self-presentation, negative other- 
presentation, etc. prevail. 
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3. The rhetorical features such as hyperbole, metaphor, repetition, past- 
present contrast, begging, etc. also prevail. 


However, the speech displays some unique characteristics: 
Exaggerated positive self-presentation. 

Slight negative other-presentation. 

Frequent use of implicit messages. 

Extra audience awareness 

High frequency of emotional arguments. 

Exclusive focus on achievements. 

Ignoring faults and sticking to previous positions. 


oe eee 


Pedagogic implications & suggestions for further research: 

Blair's resignation speech offers genuine data for various pedagogic 
purposes. For instance, the RP approach could be further utilized in exploring 
how EFL learners understand the implicatures in Blair's speech. However, 
learners should search for the political, economic and _ historical factors 
underpinning the speech so as to be able to make the right inferences leading to 
the interpretation of meaning. Secondly, the reasoning aspects Blair highlights 
could be studied for the purpose of pulling their dynamics and flexibility 
(technically their descriptive rather than their normative nature) to the center of 
the stage in prospective studies. Thirdly, the social persuasive tools which express 
themselves in the attractive way the speaker introduces his argument through 
voice modulation, physical appearance, posture, style, tone, etc. should be 
magnified and taught to learners as persuasive means. Further, the cultural 
differences in employing these tools must also be discussed, assisting EFL 
learners to understand their functions and how these functions vary from one 
culture to another. Finally, further research is needed to explore experimentally 
the way argumentation is processed (centrally and peripherally). This area is still 
vague. 
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Appendix: 
Opening section 
1- Back to Sedgefield. 1- Ad populum appeal I'm loyal to my constituc 
2- My resignation 2- Ad populum appeal I love my country most. 
3- People judgment of 3- Ad populum appeal I'm democratic and your 
Blair's premiership 
Body Section 1- Argument by contrast and I'm a historic prime Min 
Yesterday's Britain vs. comparison dichotomous political ar 
Today's Britain 
Some achievements of Argument from example - [have been a phenor 
Blair's government Argument form transfer - I transformed Britain 
Argument for consequence |- May opponents shoul 
Argument from ignorance 
- Special pleading 


His leadership and the Ad populum appeal I love Britain most and } 
party 


Decision marking is hard | Argument from contrast - Those who work are « 

- Making decisions req 
my decisions. 

Your duty is to act Argument from commitment I'm faithful and committ 

according to your 

convictions 





Argument from example Some of my decisions w 
country. I have a clear vi 
Argument from fear I protect you from the ha 
Argument from rule/norm In backing America, I dic 


The closing section - Summarizing previous I did nothing wrong. 
arguments (ad populum) 


A final attempt of image | - Argument from commitment |I'm still committed to my 
repair - Plain folks appeals However I apologize “fo 
- Red herring, ad populum My job is not tough, I an 








Major implicatures 


ncy. 
My resignation is in the country's interest. 
‘judgment must be: Blair is an exceptional Prime Minister. 
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ister who makes unprecedented changes and introduces new ideology replacing he 


id social thinking that prevailed before I came to office. 


ienal P.M. My achievements are numerous, bigger than statistics. 
from uncertainty to confidence, making it a leader. 
d stop attacking me because they indirectly attack Britain. 


yut it first. 


riticized. 
uires firmness, energy, courage and a balanced character. All are symbolized in 


ed to my beliefs. 


ere met with resistance but by time they prove fruitful and beneficial to the 
sion. 

nd of danger. 

1 what any PM would do due to the special Anglo-American relations. 


' beliefs. 
r nothing” 
1 blessed 


1) 


2) 
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Endnotes: 


| do not have access to Tolumin's (1958) The Use of Argument, yet it is explained concisely 

and practically in many works (e.g. Daniels & Daniels 1993, Emmel et al., 1996)). 

Among the other persuasion theories reviewed in Jovicic 2006 are: information- integration 

model, cognitive dissonance theory, theory of reasoned action, theories of attitude 

functions and psychological reactance theory.Fishbein's (1967) Information- Integration 

Model suggests that successful persuasion should appeal to the belief constituents of 

attitudes which should compromise: 

a. Data about the audience's dominant relevant beliefs. 

b. Awareness of the strength and evaluation of the beliefs. 

c. Sensitivity in recognizing the persuasive appeals by adding new positive belief 
increasing the existing positive belief, decreasing the negative belief (Cited in Jovicic, 
2006: 38). 

Festinger’s (1964) Cognitive Dissonance Theory is based on the proposition that people 
tend to neglect information contrary to their current beliefs. Accordingly, successful 
persuasion involves a reduction of cognitive inconsistency. Dissonance increases situations 
whereby the respondents encounter information inconsistent with their beliefs which could 
lead to misperception, misinterpretation, rejection or refutation of information. A change 
in attitude or behaviour could decrease dissonance (Hypocrisy paradigm). Fishbein & 
Ajzen’s (1975) Theory of Reasoned Action rests on the assumption that persuasion is 
conditional on the respondent’s intentions which are, in turn, determined by attitudinal and 
normative factors. Attitudinal factors are viewed as the person’s weight of his own attitude 
toward a particular action, while normative factors are explained as the person's weight of 
the social consequences of a given action. Effective persuasion involves, among others, an 
awareness of the audience’s beliefs, audience’s evaluation of these beliefs, and strength of 
beliefs. 


Shavitt & Nelson’s (2002) Theories of Attitude Functions see attitude as "instrumental 
constructs designed to serve individuals’ physical, social and emotional needs" (Jovicic, 
2006: 45). Persuasion should involve attitude change, and therefore knowing the different 
functions of attitude serves in employing the relevant persuasive strategy. Among attitude 
functions are: knowledge function, utilitarian function, social adjustive function, ego- 
defensive (or self-esteem) function and value-expressive function. Research on the social 
adjustment and the value expressive functions reveals that they are correlated to the self- 
monitoring construct. High-self monitors are more vulnerable to behavioural self-adjusting 
(and therefore easily persuaded by social identify-enhancing appeals). Low-self monitors 
are more inclined to be persuaded by value expressive function appeals (which enhance 
favorable individual traits such as honesty, courage, etc). The self-esteem construct is also 
related to persuasion. High self-esteem individuals examine the persuasive messages by 
looking for their pros and cons, whereas low self-esteem ones find it difficult to do that, and 
alternatively adopt the view proposed by the persuader. 


Brehm’s (1966) Psychological Reactance Theory holds that persuasion poses a threat to the 
individual's freedom and autonomy. Consequently, the respondents react in order to 
"restore" their freedom. Restoration “may be accompanied by perceptions 


3) 
4) 


5) 
6) 


7) 


8) 
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and feelings of an increased attractiveness of the persuasive message” (Cited in Jovicic, 
2006: 47). 


The full text of Tony Blair’s resignation address is available at: www.archive.scotsman.com 
By 2004, Labour’s education and national health policies give an enviable record of success, 
enabling to win the 2005 elections (the third term in a row), despite the mounting criticism 
of Blair on his role in the war in Iraq. 

The 1998 and 2000 two initiatives were launched to improve the life conditions and delivery 
of services to senior citizens: Better Government for Older People and All our futures. 
Blair’s neoliberal economic policies which boast competitiveness make Britain a magnate 
for foreign investment, an achievement praised by all. 

Blair’s government gives a huge boast to children care. This is evident in reducing child 
poverty, by paying the vouchers to the parents of all British children born since 2002 with 
the purpose of providing new generations with new economic opportunities. Labour 
launched a number of “family friendly work related policies; including parental leave and 
flexible work conditions (Krieger, 2006: 57); Employers were persuaded to help implement 
such policies. 

Attempts to settle peace in Northern Ireland were previously made by many PMs, especially 
John Major. However, it is Blair who manages to make historic initiative with Sinn Fein 
leading to the IRA disarmament. 
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Chapter 2 


WORD ASSOCIATION OF ENGLISH, ARABIC AND LEARNERS’ 


ENGLISH: 
PUTTING THE COGNITIVE AND THE CULTURAL TOGETHER 


ABSTRACT 


Employing an introspective, ethnographic method of data collection and 
analysis, the present study investigates word association behaviour of Egyptian 
learners of English (1‘' and 4" graders) in Arabic and English, and in relation to 
English native speakers. Word association has been primarily utilized in exploring 
the way mental lexicon is structured and organized, and ultimately the various 
aspects of lexical competence. This paper advocates a reconciliatory, cognitive- 
cultural paradigm for studying word association working on the premise that (a) 
cognition is culturally structured via semantic and cognitive constructs such as 
schemas and prototypes which represent the individual’s world view and (b) these 
constructs are represented in (and even shape) the word association representation 
in the semantic memory network. This paradigm could also be exploited in 
reinterpreting prior findings in word association literature. Results show that the 
differences among groups are more qualitative than quantitative. The prime 
responses vary considerably, encoding cultural constructs typical of each language 
responses organized around antonymy, and converseness relations between stimuli 
and responses are semi- absent in Arabic and the learners’ English, possibly 
echoing a unilateral activation pattern where activation signals emitted from the 
stimulus are directed primarily to activate concepts/associates sharing similar 
meanings (synonyms). This activation pattern might be culturally prompted by the 
predominance of unilateral thinking modes. Another striking finding is that 
although connotations come first in frequency across groups, Arabic and 4" year 
EFI data significantly score higher than native English and 1* year learners’ 
English. Arabic mental lexicon seems to be more organized along abstract, 
emotionally-charged and culturally-provoking associates than native English. 
Learner’s English (4 year), influenced by semantic transfer, patterns similarly. 
Paradoxically, 1‘ year learners’ English shows fewer connotations. Significant 
main effects for age group are found for such associative relations as synonymy, 
hyponymy, and clang with first graders scoring lower than fourth graders in both 
Arabic and EF! data. As for collocations, first graders in the two sets of data score 
the highest. The study also demonstrates that despite the academic exposure to 
English, Egyptian learners’ L1 semantic and cultural constructs strike deeper in 
their association behaviour, a situation provoking further pedagogic work. The 
paper, finally, provides suggestions for further research. 
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Introduction: 

Research on word association has intrigued psychologists since the 
beginning of the twentieth century (Kent & Rosanoff 1910). Driven primarily by 
psychopathological purposes, word association tests have been used as an 
instrument for diagnosing the disturbance of cognitive processes. A major turn in 
word association research has been launched by recent interest in vocabulary 
acquisition (both in L1 and L2). Educationalists, anthropologists, linguists and 
system specialists have offered significant contributions to our understanding of 
word association patterns. The last decade has witnessed a growing interest in word 
association in linguistics (Meara, 1992, Wilks et al., 2005). Word association has 
been primarily utilized in exploring the way mental lexicon is structured and 
organized, and ultimately the various aspects of lexical competence. Cognitive 
linguistics, artificial intelligence and semantics view word association in relation to 
the semantic memory network where nodes of the network are connected by neural 
pathways. The most highly activated node represents the prime concept to which 
the rest of the associations are connected at varying degrees (Langacker, 1986, 
Veale & O’Donoghue, 2000). 


Stimulated by cognitive research on word association in L1 and L2, lexical 
studies demonstrate differences in word association patterns between L1 and L2. 
Variables such as prime response, response commonality“, response heterogeneity 
) and number of responses have been quantitatively researched with a view to 
exploring the differences between L1 and L2 in vocabulary density (number of 
associative connections), vocabulary size (number of words at an individual’s 
disposal), vocabulary organization (clang, syntagmatic and paradigmatic relations 
along which mental lexicon is organized), etc. This line of research has been largely 
descriptive and model-free rather than explanatory and model-driven. 


The simple statistical treatments of word association data are not sufficiently 
discerning the qualitative differences in mental lexicon and semantic knowledge 
between L1 and L2. Two sets of data with the same figures could be quite 
differently interpreted ethnographically and sociolinguistically. Quantitative 
reading of data reduces word associations in the form of numbers and hampers 
reading the reasons why these numbers are this way and the implications drawn 
from that. This justifies the adoption of a cognitive, sociocultural approach which 
could account for the underlying mechanisms of response preference and 
organization. This approach is in line with the recent development in cognitive 
sciences (e.g. Shore, 1991; Lakoff & Johnson, 1999; Wettler et al., 2005 and 
Ivanouw, 2006), sociocultural sciences (D’Andrade & Strauss, 1992) and 
psycholinguistics (Sheng et al., 2006) which helps create a new (reconciliatory) 
paradigm of language (L1/L2/L3) learning based on the premise that cognition and 
learning is socioculturally structured (Watson-Gegeo 2004, Sharifian, 2005). 
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Several comparisons have been made between LI and L2 lexical and 
semantic networks (e.g. Namie 2002, 2004, Meara & Fitz Patrick 2006, Wilks & 
Meara, 2002, 2005, Sheng et al., 2006). However, work on word association 
behaviour of Arabic native speakers is scarce. It has been argued that word 
association tasks reflect how the mental lexicon works and how it is organized, and 
reveal such factors as lexical density, size, width, etc. Unfortunately, little is known 
about such issues in the word association behaviour of L1 Arabic speakers and EFI 
learners. More importantly, the exact nature of subjects’ (natives/non natives) 
response preferences and the factors that make a particular response more 
preferred/primed than the other(s) are not investigated. Furthermore, due to lack of 
an accurate, clear definition of what is an association, diverse and inconsistent 
categorization schemes have plagued association work. More specifically, an 
association is commonly defined as the response that is strongly and denotatively 
associated with the stimulus. Relations such as synonymy, hyponymy, antonymy, 
collocations, etc. (which highlight the literal/direct relations between the stimulus 
word and the response word) represent the core of scored responses in previous 
studies. These studies have not adequately tackled connotations or the way they are 
organized along the traditional synatagmatic/paradisgmatic taxonomy. The present 
paper attempts a modified (yet based on previous work) taxonomy that incorporates 
connotations. 


The purpose of this study is to pursue these issues through comparing the 
associative behavior of L1 English speakers with the native speakers of Arabic, on 
the one hand, and L1 English speakers with Egyptian EFI students (1* and 4" 
years), on the other. The study comprises four sections. Section one is a theoretical 
background which recapitulates the suggested mediatory approach to word 
association. Section two gives an account of data collection and analysis 
methodology. Section three presents the results. Finally, section four provides an 
overall discussion, some pedagogic implications and suggestions for further 
research. 


i. 
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Theoretical background: 
1.1. Semantic network and word association mapping: 

Most word association work has centered on the paradigm that the 
associations prompted by a given stimulus word are interconnected to one another 
via a semantic network. The metaphor of network, Wilks & Meara (2002) argue, 
has been appealing to most word association theorists, as it evokes lively different 
intricacies and multiplicity of structure layers of qualitative aspects of mental 
lexicon. Seeking an illustrative model reflecting the dynamics of semantic network 
of the mental lexicon that helps explore how dense is a given network, Wilks & 
Meara employ the graph theory. Used in diverse disciplines, graphs illustrate 
density through the number of points/ nodes, the number of connections each node 
has, and the number of steps or links it takes to get from one node to another (path). 
In other words, the more interconnections among items, the shorter the paths, and 
therefore the more dense the association web and vice versa. Surprisingly, results 
show few systematic differences in association density between L1 and L2. They 
explain: 

Our discussion led us to propose that the simple 
measurement of density of the lexical networks in L1 and L2 
might not be sufficient to convey important differences in the 
structural properties of these networks.... This suggestion .... 
should alert us to the dangers of accepting too superficial an 
analysis of the popular metaphor of the lexical network rather 
than opting for a more formal approach. Clearly the model we 
have used is a very simple one (p. 323). 


Replicating the same study, Wilks et al. (2005) attempt computing the loose 
associations (e.g. music > heart)’ they left unaccounted for in the previous study, 
yet employing the same “quantitative approach”. Again, the results pattern the 
same. Similar studies have conducted quantitative analysis of mental lexicon 
organization of associations (Wettler et al., 2005, Sheng et al., 2006). Going many 
steps forward, Fitzpatrick (2006) and Zareva (2007) attempt a more critical 
approach by reconsidering the current categorization schemes and proficiency 
effects. Nevertheless, three problems persist: (1) revealing the exact nature of 
response preferences, (2) a better understanding of the loose 


“> means prompt, activate 
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associations such as mother > authority, cold > my bother etc. and (3) how they 
are neurally and semantically connected. 


Word association is traditionally portrayed as a cognitive activity of the 
semantic memory network (a term dating back to Quillian 1968), whose form 
discussed earlier. The way nodes and paths (acrs) work is explained via a number 
of computation models (reviewed thoroughly in Veale & O’ Donoghue 2000). One 
prominent model is spreading activation (Collins & Quillian, 1969, Motley & 
Camden, 1985). It is based on the assumption that during an association activity, 
the stimulus word (the start word) is activated and then propagates waves known 
as activation signals to the associate words which make up the word association 
chain. The activation force emitting from the start node to a given associate node is 
largely determined by how salient and adjacent is the latter to the former. This 
corresponds to the radial category (Lakoff, 1987) and could apply to the prototype 
response as well (Rosch 1973). Relational pathways connecting nodes are 
conceptual, leading to invisible connections between apparently unrelated nodes. 
In lucky > clover, for instance, a chain of intermediate (invisible) nodes lies on the 
pathway from the first (start) to the last one such as lucky > (having) money > (faces 
no) problems > (lives in great) ease (and) comfort > (which means to live in) clover. 
Such intermediate nodes must be active in order to transmit waves to other nodes 
of the association chain, and fill in gaps in the association schema. Veale & 
O’Donghue note that spreading activation accounts also for the other relevant 
concepts potentially related, the way they are related to the central node and the 
cognitive constructs (metaphors, idioms, blends, embodiment, polysemy etc.) that 
“must be recruited to allow activation to reach all of the elements necessary for an 
interpretation” (260). In the above example, the construct recruited to connect the 
stimulus lucky and the response clover is that of an idiom which stores significant 
prototypical knowledge and creates many inferences. Connecting the two concepts 
involves mapping the representation of some semantic properties of one word onto 
the representation of the semantic properties of the other. 


Another mapping model is that of slippage in which some intermediate nodes 
can be snipped to allow a path simplification between the source node and the target 
node in case these nodes are conceptually recoverable (Hofstadter & The Fluid 
Analogy Research Group, 1995). For example, in friend > trust, the friend node 
emits activation waves that move in pathways to such sub-nodes as buddy > 
soulmate > understand (me) > share (my feelings) > advice > love > trust. 
Schematically ... 
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oe. 0s——————eeeeeeefF 3m 9 


friend understands (me) shares (my feeling) (gives) advice loves (me) (I) trust him 
Applying slippage: 
2: rT" 6.00 ello 
friend gives advice that I trust 


Inherent in such models is the proposition that any two concepts sharing 
common semantic relations are (1) eligible to be bridgeable i.e. forming bridges 
linking between them and (2) recursive (allowing further bridges to be constructed). 
Bridges can also be created between two concepts in case both have relations to a 
third. e.g. A and B bridge to C. A and B are inherently unrelated, but after each 
bridges to C they become related. 


B A 


ob English. 


C 


University 


Learning English and having a university 
degree makes one eligible for a job. 


Lakoff (1987) introduces a similar scheme called “radial polysemy”. 
Concepts are connected around a central concept which acts as a prototype forming 
a network. The links between these concepts are formed through some cognitive 
constructs such as metaphor, metonymy, embodiment and other relations. 


The semantic network with its activated nodes, and pathways, and the 
multiple constructs they convey are believed to be culturally determined. This is 
supported by the recent trend to create a reconciling (cognitive-cultural) paradigm 
which embraces an assumption that language, cognition and learning are culturally 
structured (Watson-Gego 2004). Such a synthesis dwells on restructuring 
information on cognition in terms of broad intersecting findings of such sciences 
as cognitive anthropology, social psychology, psycholinguistics, etc. The way mind 
works including mapping concepts, establishing neural connections, constructing 
and encoding knowledge, thinking and behaving, etc. is scioculturally shaped 
(Shore, 1991). The role of culture extends to shape human development as the 
biological brain is subject to the forces of experience during the maturation period. 
Language and culture are constructed through each other. Cultural models 
(prototypes, schemas, metaphors, etc.) embrace experience and shape cognitive 
processes including the linguistic ones (D’ Andrade & Strauss, 1992). Watson-Gego 
maintains that these models “are compatible with a neural network model of the 
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embodied mind” (335). Accordingly, she argues, language forms adapt to the 
systems of beliefs and practices of a given community. These assumptions echo 
some of Whorf’s linguistic relativity and its subsequent versions (Hudson 1990) on 
the deterministic relationship between language and culture. 


Based on the above discussion, it is argued that as cognition is socially 
catered, word association processes which are cognitively represented in the form 
of semantic networks that make up the semantic memory are also socio- culturally 
formulated. The patterns concepts map and transmit signals to other concepts 
through neural connections, and the constructs used to perform (and even shape) 
these connections such as prototypes, schemas metaphors, etc. are also socially 
shaped. It is the cultural models prevailing in a given group that construct, connect 
and organize concepts, and encode knowledge. 


Consequently, it could be argued that word association behaviour varies 
across cultures. The prime response (which is the most frequent one among subjects 
to a given stimulus) is the most highly activated node/concept embracing the most 
attributes necessary to make it the first option in association tasks, and transmits 
further activation signals to other words to form a chain of associations. It varies 
from culture to culture and from sub-culture to sub- culture. Thus, mere statistical 
measurements of prime response would not help explain the true differences 
between subject groups in a given cross-linguistic study. A qualitative, 
ethnographic analysis is inevitable. The same is true of measuring lexical density. 
Quantitative models show few differences. Alternatively, analyzed 
ethnographically and in the light of the sociocognitive premises outlined above, 
data of previous studies (of LI and L2 for instance) would show greater 
differences. Handling response commonality and heterogeneity the same way is no 
exception. The suggested model also helps account for a group of neglected 
responses “previously categorized as loose responses” e.g. bus > sleep, path > 
camping, where the responses do not have direct links with the stimuli. 
Introspective, ethnographic data reveal that s/eep associates with bus for test takers 
because they sleep in it. Similarly path activates camping as there are paths in 
camps. These are connotations which are considerably underresearched, almost 
overlooked. Issues such as the nature of activation relation between a connotative 
association and the stimulus word, the impact of the word class of the stimulus 
word on activating connotations, and the semantic constructs used to form 
connections between the stimulus and the response words could be 
comprehensively probed under the umbrella of a sociocognitive approach of word 
association behaviour. 


Motley & Camden (1985) maintain that association between lexical nodes 
are based on phonological similarity, syntactic similarity and semantic similarity, 
which would correspond to clang, syntagmatic and paradigmatic relations 
respectively. Connotations are higher-order structural representations which are 
activated simultaneously by linguistic and nonlinguistic stimuli. Semantically, 
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stimuli with certain features (e.g. emotionally-charged) have higher cumulative 
activation levels which presumably spread to higher-order nodes. Since activation 
is initiated by the semantic and syntactic demands of the stimulus, such emotionally 
(e.g. mother, friend) and culturally (e.g. racism) charged stimuli have further loaded 
demands which activate loaded responses/nodes corresponding to these demands. 
Activation of connotations (loaded responses) can be operated via non-linguistic 
factors simultaneously with the linguistic factors. One is the psychological state of 
the participants (angry, relaxed, etc.). Angry subjects upon responding to the 
stimulus word anger, for instance, would act differently, activating, possibly, more 
loaded concepts/connotations than a relaxed subject. Second is personality traits 
variability which might influence activation levels. People with certain personality 
traits may activate more connotations than others. Further research is suggested in 
this regard. The connotations activated could be in the form of metaphors (e.g. 
white>purity), idioms (e.g. diamond > women’s best friend), etc. A third factor 
could be the correlative proficiency level. 


1.2. Aspects of lexical knowledge: 

Lexical competence/knowledge is commonly referred to as the information 
a language user stores in his/her mental lexical repertoire about a given lexeme 
[Laufer (2005), Marinellie & Chan (2006)]. It involves such factors as: form, 
function, connections, associations and register. It is argued that lexical acquisition 
is a cumulative process, where the repetitive exposures to the same lexical item 
enrich the learner’s knowledge of it (Laufer, 2005). Learning a new word is 
portrayed as learning a bundle of information units concerning its form, usage, 
register and connotation (Qi, 2001, Fitzpatrick, 2006). The more familiar the word 
to the learner (a high frequency word), the deeper the learner’s knowledge of the 
various aspects of that word. Lexical knowledge aspects are technically measured 
via a number of factors, e.g. vocabulary breadth, receptive and active lexical 
knowledge, vocabulary depth, vocabulary use /access. Vocabulary breadth (size) 
has to do with the number of words a language user/learner has at his disposal. 
Receptive vocabulary represents the input internalized through reading and 
listening, whereas productive vocabulary has to do with the vocabulary output 
represented in writing and speaking. The gap between the two reflects many 
factors among which are proficiency level, individual differences, personality traits 
variability, etc. Vocabulary depth involves information about form, function, 
denotations, connotations, cultural implications, etc. Vocabulary use/access is 
commonly defined as the tendency of learners to overuse high frequency words and 
forms, while avoid using others. Laufer (2005) argues that vocabulary use/ 
avoidance reflects certain characteristics of language user such as confidence, 
flexibility, originality, etc. Accessibility speed is materialized in the ability of 
language users to automatically and fluently retrieve words. All these aspects could 
be traced through association tasks. The diverse associative behaviour of language 
users obviously — illustrates their lexical © competence. Lexical 
competence/knowledge of L1 speakers certainly differ from that of L2 learners 
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(Cheng et al., 2006). Nevertheless, knowledge about the exact nature of such 
differences is still incomplete. One underresearched area of lexical competence 
which word association tasks can help reveal is the cognitive, sociocultural, and 
sociopolitical factors underpinning the associative behaviour of L1 and L2 
speakers. 


1.3. Semantic organization: 

Semantic field theory (dating back to German linguists in the twenties of the 
20" century) holds that the meaning of words can be grasped when linked to other 
words sharing a given semantic field (Crystal, 1997). For example, the 
concept/node certificate has meaning relations linking it to the concepts/nodes of 
degree, document, diploma, merit’, test, achievement, qualification, etc. Such a 
structured collection of concepts constitute a domain/field in semantic memory. 
Words constituting a semantic filed are organized syntagmatically and 
paradigmatically. Syntagmatic relations hold between words via collocation, where 
words are not substitutable, and occur adjacent to each other e.g. red- scarf. 
Paradigmatcially related words are substitutable via synonymy, antonymy, 
gradation e.g. hot-cold. Previous studies have constantly acknowledged a natural 
shift in the way word association responses are organized in the mental lexicon 
from clangs (phonologically-based faulty responses) to the syntagmatic and then to 
the paradigmatic relations among monolinguals and bilinguals alike (Namie 2002, 
Shang et al., 2006). 


It is argued that this shift is assigned to maturation in the cognitive processes 
that enable the learner/speaker to acquire new features of words which promote 
picking the optimal response whose features match those of the stimulus. A counter 
hypothesis is furnished by other studies claiming that the predominance of 
syntagmatic relations in young children’s associative tasks could be attributable to 
lack of familiarity with the stimuli rather than to maturation reasons. Support for 
this claim is found in the fact that those young children give paradigmatic 
associations to familiar words (Zareva, 2007). 


The theory that the associations in the mental lexicon are arranged along the 
clang, syntagmatic, paradigmatic relations has been tackled in a number of studies 
(Zareva, 2007, Meara, 2002, Wilks & Meara 2002, etc.). Zareva maintains that this 
trichotomy represents the qualitative organization of the subjects’ mental lexicons. 
Namie (2002) remarks that the majority of the syntagmatic responses are noun 
phrases prompted by adjective stimuli and represent between 20-33 percent of the 
responses. On the other hand, the majority of the paradigmatic responses are 
hyponymous items. The paradigmatic responses represent between 57-71 percent of 
the responses. Paradoxically, Sheng et al. (2006) point out that adjectives usually 
prompt paradigmatic responses, attributing this to the fact that “certain 
characteristics of the adjective class such as the existence of many antonyms, 
synonyms, and gradable continua, may promote more paradigmatic responding than 
nouns and verbs (585)”. Moreover, various studies have proposed that it is more 
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difficult for children (monolinguals/bilinguals) to produce paradigmatic responses 
for verbs than for nouns or adjectives. This is attributed to developmental and 
linguistic reasons. Paradigmatic responses for verbs are produced later. However, 
Sheng et al. (2006) report a number of studies on non-Indo-European languages, 
where paradigmatic responses for verbs are produced earlier, due to morphological 
properties of verbs which promote these associations. 


1.4. Semantic cultural constructs: schemas & prototypes 
a. Schema theory: 

Dating back to Greek philosophers, prior knowledge and experience are 
thought to help the individual cope with new situations, understand new knowledge 
and predict future reactions. Revived by Bartlett 1932, Schema theory (background 
knowledge) has ever since been utilized in different domains of science, most 
prominently in cognitive and educational psychologies (e.g. Anderson, 1977 
onward), cognitive linguistics (e.g. Lakoff, 1987) cultural linguistics (e.g. 
Sharifian, 2005), and cognitive anthropology (e.g. Watson-Gegeo, 2004). These 
scholars have contributed to our understanding of the relationship between 
language and schema. Lakoff views schema as a cognitive-model constructing 
device which is embedded in culture. Sharifian maintains that schema manifests 
itself in the form of shared, cultural values, beliefs, etc. A cultural schema, he 
argues, is not equally shared by all members of a given community. Rather, 
variables such as age, sex, educational background, etc. affect an individual’s share 
of the components of a given culture. Watson-Gegeo (2004: 335) argues that 
schema and prototypes make up the cultural model which “operates below the 
surface level of behaviour and the linguistic level of morphology and syntax, to 
shape perception, information processing and the assignment of values”. 


Traditionally, two kinds of schema are identified: proposition schema and 
image schema. Proposition schema elucidates the interrelationships among concept 
propositions. Image schema, on the other hand, magnifies the collective overall 
image meaning of the whole construct which could match the meaning of every 
individual component part of this image. Schema is dynamic and ever changing due 
to new and changing input variables that restructure and sometimes change it 
altogether. More specifically, the schema underlying the first culture language 
could be subject to hybridity when being fertilized by other schemas underlying a 
second culture/language. Learning an L2 involves in varying degrees a possibility 
for hybridity. Extreme hybridity may lead to a substantial change in the former 
schema. Vocabulary learning involves identifying the schematic components 
residing in it through an interaction between two schemas: source schema (of L1 
culture) and target schema (of L2 culture). 


Prototype theory: 
Rosch (1973 onwards) develops prototype theory (PT) as a theory of 
categorization. PT centers on the idea that concepts can be viewed in terms of 
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prototypes. People see the world in the light of categories so as to be able to contain 
and understand it. The categorized concepts include events, emotions, abstract 
issues, objects, etc. Human mind stores the world in the forms of frames or 
stereotyped situations. Minsky (1975) states: 
When one encounters a new situation (or makes a 

substantial change in one’s view of the present problem), one 

selects from memory a structure called frame. This is a 

remembered framework to be adapted to fit reality by changing 

details as necessary (cited in Brown & Yule 1983: 238). 


The prototype or the ideal example of a category is the one that possesses 
the largest number of features that typically characterize a member of this 
category. A bird prototype is more like a robin or sparrow than an owl, eagle or 
kiwi. A furniture prototype is more like a chair than a cushion. Thus, a concept 
is viewed in terms of a continuum of instances starting with the most typical 
instance and ending with the least typical instance (Maclaury, 1991, Adajian, 
2005). PT offers an alternative to the classical view of categorization which is 
based on an equal membership of all instances of a given concept or category. 
Dean (2003: 30) emphasizes that “not every member is equally central to our 
understanding of a given category”. The concept mother, for example, is 
categorized around a central member which is the mother that raises a baby and is 
biologically the mother. Other non-central members are: adoptive mother, birth 
mother, surrogate mother, etc. Equally important is the new insight the theory offers 
in defining a concept in reaction to the traditional semantic features. Instead of 
defining vegetable as: + animate, -human, etc., it is much easier to refer to it by 
providing a prototypical vegetable Jettuce and other examples graded in terms of 
how similar they are to the typical vegetable example. Rosch argues that 
categorization around a prototype helps reduce the unlimited variations among 
category members, and consequently organize the world around use. Concepts are 
images that have mental representation in mind (Amant, 2005). To Lakoff (1987: 
136) “categories are represented in the mind in terms of prototypes”. He also notes 
that these variants are derived from the prototypical instance; they function as 
extensions to the central model. Extensions are generated by such connections as 
metonymic models, image schema, and metaphors. 


In essence, PT could offer a method of understanding how learners 
categorize their mental lexicon (vocabulary). Prototypes serve as mental 
representations of all classes and categories of objects and concepts. More 
specifically, associations of a word are classified round a prototypical association. 
The prototypical association holds strong relations to the stimulus allowing it to 
receive the highest activation level which spreads to the neighboring 
nodes/concepts. Whenever the L2 learner encounters a word, an array of 
associations, on top of which is the prototypical association, is activated in memory. 
Associations holding phonological and semantic (paradigmatic and syntagmatic) 
relations to the prototypical association are eligible to receive further activation 
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energy from the prototype node to make a network. The prototypical association 
arises as a result of repeated activations over time. The more a learner activates an 
association, the more likely it becomes prototypical. Aitchinson (1992) 
hypothesizes that prototypes not only help organize and categorize concepts, but 
also determine their acceptability. It follows, then, that an association should not 
have every single semantic feature with the prototype to be of the same category. 
This explains the fact that some (apparently) dissimilar concepts are associated to 
the stimulus or to the prime/prototypical response. 


1.5. Age and/or proficiency: 

Little attention has been paid to the impact of age on word associations of L2 
or EFI learners. Some concern has been given to the study of the relation between 
association behaviour and proficiency level. This is due to the fact that lexical 
semantic organization research has been concerned with L1 for decades. Later on, 
comparative work between the mental lexicon structure and organization in L1 and 
L2 comes to the fore. Associative behaivours of monolinguals and bilinguals have 
been the main concern of most of these studies (e.g. Meara 20000, Wilks et al., 
2005 Sheng et al., 2006, Namie 2002, 2004). Some latest studies (Laufer 2005, 
Fitzpatrick, 2006, Zareva, 2007) give more attention to the influence of proficiency 
level on L2 learners’ lexical association. It is suggested that clangs (phonologically 
similar words) have a significant role in associative behaviour of the early stages of 
acquisition. Moreover, the syntagmatic-paradigmatic shift in responses is not 
largely related to proficiency level, but rather to maturational reasons. Lack of an 
independent proficiency measure and the diverse procedures adopted in the various 
studies yield vague and sometimes conflicting results. Fitzpatrick (2006) notes that 
there is no systematic relationship between responses and subjects’ proficiency 
levels. Results also support the existence of proficiency related differences between 
the native, the advanced and the intermediate groups, yet “there is no pattern of 
development towards native-speaker-like responses” (p.137). Zareva (2007) 
reports that the intermediate learners’ associative responses differ in terms of word 
breadth and depth from both advanced and native subject groups. However, the 
three groups pattern the same with regard to the predominance of paradigmatic over 
syntagmatic connections for familiar words. Concerning the age variable, previous 
studies show that learners display a slow semantic development, and that, in 
longitudinal studies, advanced (older) learners tend to make meaning errors and 
display slight increase in active vocabulary (Jiang 2004). The present paper 
investigates the impact of age on EFL learners in their LI and EFL data, primarily 
motivated by an attempt to explore the impact of exposure to academic courses for 
a period of four years of specialized study of the English language and culture on 
students’ semantic knowledge. 


The present study: 
The present study investigates the word association behaviour of Egyptian 
learners of English (1*' and 4" graders) in Arabic and English, and in relation to 
English native speakers. The comparison covers the following aspects: 
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e The prime response and what makes a particular response prime. 

e The semantic organization of mental lexicon. 

« The cultural prototypes in mental lexicon. 

e« The impact of maturation and exposure to academic courses on word 
association behaviour of 4" year students in Arabic and English data. 


2. Method: 
2.1. Subjects. 

15 British and 60 Egyptian EFI students participated in this study. British 
subjects (group one, G1) were Junior Teaching Staff, Ibri College of Applied 
Sciences, Oman. Egyptian subjects were 1“ & 4" year students, English 
Department, Colleges of Arts and Education, Kafr El-Sheikh University. The 
Egyptian subjects were classified into four groups (of 15 students each). 1‘ year 
students made up groups two (G2) and three (G3), taking the word association test 
in English and Arabic respectively. Similarly, 4" year students made up group four 
(G4) and group five (G5) and took the same test in English and Arabic respectively. 


2.2. Materials: 

A word association test comprising 48 stimulus words (see Appendix) 
represents the main instrument in this study. Compiling a list of stimulus words is 
by no means an easy task. Lists of previous studies vary with regard to: (a) the 
number of the test words (ranging form 4 to 100 words), and (b) the criteria 
underpinning selection of stimulus words, (the familiarity level®, the word class, 
abstract/concrete words, etc.) However, amongst the frequently adopted word 
association lists by most of the previous studies are: Kent-Rosanoff (1910), 
Coxhead (2000) Academic word list, British National Corpus (BNC) and 
Edinbrugh Association Thesaurus. Selection of the current list draws on all these 
resources, yet a number of factors have been taken into consideration. One is that 
only familiar words have been listed. Familiarity has been determined by two 
means: (a) by examining a sample of texts written by EFI learners and selecting the 
high frequency words, and (b) by administering a quick familiarity test to stimulus 
words where learners choose between “I know and I don’t know” options (Zareva, 
2007). The second consideration is that the current list contains a sample of abstract 
words, concrete words, nouns, adjectives, adverbs and verbs, and words from 
different domains: politics, society, economy, education, religion, etc. The third 
consideration is that the list should contain culturally-provoking as well as 
culturally-neutral words. Words are culturally loaded if they have implications 
germane to a given culture which are not necessarily evoked by the word if used in 
a different culture. 


2.3. Procedure: 

A word association test was given to the EFI learners, both age groups. Each 
participant was given a copy of the test. Learners were told to write the words, 
phrases and sentences that come to their mind when they read a given stimulus 
word. No limits were put on the number or the quality of responses. They were 
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asked to act freely and write as they wish. As for the native participants, the same 
procedure was followed under the supervision of an assistant. Having finished the 
test, each participant across groups was interviewed for commenting on the test and 
answering questions posed to them by the researcher and assistant on clarifying 
ambiguous responses, especially the loaded ones. For instance, one of the responses 
to the stimulus word door given by one of G1 subjects is Oman, when asked for 
explanation, she said, “the doors in Oman are well-designed”. Another example 
from the same group is the response “talking” to the stimulus “troubles”. The link 
between them is clarified by the British participant as follows: “Today, I was 
talking to a colleague and he drove me up the wall, it is really a trouble.” Similar 
explanations have been given by the other groups. This technique is called 
“introspective verbal reporting” (Fitzpatrick, 2006) which proves useful in helping 
the researcher to trace the participants’ mental processes during the test. A more 
strict version of this method is “think aloud protocol” which, though not problem- 
free, merits potential adoption in future studies. 


2.4. Response categories: 

The inspection of the associative responses in the data collected reveals that 
they organize around a variety of connections: synonymy, antonymy, converseness, 
hyponymy, hypernyms, meronymy (where the _literal/dictionary 
meaning/denotation is highlighted), collocations, form-based associations, clangs 
and connotations (responses referring to personal, emotional, social, cultural or 
regional aspects of meaning). Dating back to de Saussure, lexical connections are 
organized along two intersecting dimensions: horizontal (paradigmatic) and 
vertical (syntagmatic) (Crystal, 1997). Paradigmatic relations manifest themselves 
in the form of a chain where lexemes can be replaced by others via synonymy, 
antonymy, hyponymy, meronymy, metonymy, etc. e.g.: 


My father grows roses 
Where lexemes may be substituted by others 
Mother plants flowers 


Mother is related to father via converseness, grows is synonymous to 
plants, and flowers is a hypernym of roses. On the other hand, syntagmatic 
relations refer to sequence connections where lexemes expectedly co-occur, 
such as patient-doctor, teacher-student, grow-plants, etc. 


Based on the paradigmatic-syntagmatic axes, most previous studies on word 
associations introduce a trichotomous classification: clang, syntagmatic and 
paradigmatic (e.g. Namei 2002, Zareva 2007). Dissatisfied with the conventional 
clang, syntagmatic, paradigmatic classification on the basis that it masks many 
aspects of the semantic organization, Fitzpatrick (2006) alternatively proposes a 
three category taxonomy of association: (1) meaning- based association (similar to 
paradigmatic relations: synonymy, hyponymy, meronymy, collocation, co- 
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occurrence, context and quality associations, etc.), 

(2) position based association (similar to syntagmatic relations: collocation, 
different word class collocation, etc.) and (3) form-based association (similar to 
clang associations: derivational and inflectional affix differences, similar form 
association, etc.). Nevertheless, such categorizations have overlooked a key 
category of word associations, namely connotations. Connotations are emotional 
associations (overtones, loaded meaning-based associations), and are largely 
shaped by the individual and common experience shared by most community 
members. Most classifications have been tightly restricted to strong denotative 
associations (paradigmatically and syntagmatically). An association has been 
defined as the response that is strongly and denotatively associated with the 
stimulus. Relations such as synonymy hyponymy, etc. (which mark a literal/neutral 
relationship between the stimulus word and the response word) represent the core 
of scored responses in previous studies on word associations. 


The present categorization draws on the previous ones, though two 
modifications seem necessary for the current study purposes. First, the dividing line 
between the paradigmatic and the syntagmatic is sometimes crossed and the 
response is coded twice as both a paradigmatic and a syntagmatic e.g. green 
prompts color, where color might be coded as a hypernym (paradigmatic) and a 
collocation (syntagmatic) simultaneously. Second, some subcategories were 
collapsed due to their too small representation in the data and to the possibility that 
they could be merged in more representative (yet close in function) subcategories. 
For example, such subcategories as direct negation (happy > not happy) and 
attribute (education > important) merge into antonyms and collocations, 
respectively. 


Responses were coded as follows: 


Form based 
Collocations | Synonymy 

Derivatives | (girl > (initiate>start) 
(salty>salt) | beautiful) Antonymy Religious | Personal Political 
Clang (defeat>win) (music > (politics>lies) 
(dating>years) Converseness devil) 

(husband>wife) 

Co/hyponymy 

(media/tv) 

Hypernyms 

(Green>color) 

Thematic/lexical 

sets (aggression — 

fighting — hit — 

hurt — attack) 
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Je Results: 
3.1. Prime responses: 

Table (1) and Appendix show the prime responses of each stimulus word 
across groups. The inspection of the data uncovers that there is a sort of 
homogeneity in the responses by all groups with regard to such stimulus words 
as education, environment, silence sweep, refuse, toxic, English, lecture, path, 
green, rob, troubles, door, house (v), etc. 





Table (1): Frequency and categorization of prime responses across groups. 
4" year 4" year 


Response English Arabic 
categories 





Synonymy 
Antonymy Converseness 
Hyponymy 
Hypernyms 


Thematic sets 
Collocation 
Connotations 


A look at the three sets of L1 data (English, Arabic 1‘t and 4" years 
respectively) i.e. Gl, 3 and 5 reveals that the semantic organization of the L1(s) 
mental lexicons is relatively similar. G1 and G5 data score relatively the same. Age 
seems to have an influence. The two age groups of Arabic data score rather 
differently. Most divergent are the figures of such categories as collocations (18/8), 
connotations (16/7) and synonyms (6/13). Consistent with previous data, a shift 
from the syntagmatic to the paradigmatic organization increases with age. The low 
score of connotations by the two senior L1 groups (G1 and G5) in comparison with 
the second L1 age group (G3) and the two L2 groups (G2 and G4) supports the 
claim that non-native speakers build their responses on their feeling and attitude. 
Yet, it is too early to support it. An examination of the entire data is inevitable to 
verify this thesis. The table also displays that the L1 associations (in both Arabic 
and English) are strongly linked to the stimulus word by means of synonymy, 
antonymy, hyponymy, etc., whereas the EFL data of both age groups display a lack 
of strong and direct relation between the stimulus and response words. The 
frequencies of synonymy, antonymy, etc. are lower than those of other relations 
such as thematic sets, which indicate that EFL lexicon is loosely connected with 
activation signals transmitting through long pathways. The high frequencies of 
connotations also indicate that L2 lexicon is possibly more organized around the 
second order of meaning (Wales, 1988) where figurative shades of meaning are 
coded. Though the current table could be cursory in nature, the prime responses 
represent a sort of prototypes around which the rest of the responses are organized. 
Such prototypes reflect the major schemas of the mental representation of reality 
in the Arabic and EFL data. Political, religious and social conceptualizations 
prevail giving support to the claim that the schemas and prototypes indexed in the 
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stimulus words determine semantic memory operation. Units with similar 
meanings (schemas) are the most highly activated nodes, and consequently become 
the optimal candidates of response selection, which eventually surfaces in the actual 
responses given in association tasks. 


3.2. Organization of mental lexicon: 
a. Form-based responses: 


Table (2): Percentages of form-based responses across groups. 


Response Gl G2 
categories 





Derivatives 005% 01.4% 008% 01.2% 00.8% 
Clangs 02.2% 01% 01.7% 00.4% 


Percentages in Table (2) indicate that the number of responses under this 
heading is extremely low across groups. Nevertheless, they are lower in L1 data 
than in EFL data. Concerning the derivatives, they score similarly in L1 groups, but 
higher in EFL than L1 (Arabic) irrespective of age. Clangs are absent in the English 
data. The Arabic data of G3 and G5 also display some examples of clangs. This is 
not ascribed to a lack of familiarly of the stimulus words. The unsuccessful 
translation of the word dating which in Arabic is “muwaéada” (the only available 
translation of dating right now) causes participants (who are not aware of its 
meaning even in Arabic) to draw on its form and come up with responses derived 
from its stem letters, w, ¢ and d, e.g. wagada, waéd, wafaa? bilwaed, meaning he 
promised, promise, keeping the promise respectively. The English word dating is 
also problematic. Neither 1‘ nor most 4" year students know the meaning of the 
word. The responses it activates are: years, ages, time), history, date (n) etc. 


b. Paradigmatic responses: 
Table (3): Percentages of paradigmatic responses across groups. 
Synonymy 
Antonymy 
Converseness 





Hyponymy 
Hypernyms 
Thematic sets 


Table (3) shows that synonymy frequencies vary across groups, with native 
English scoring the highest, native Arabic of 4'" year students the second highest 
and the three other groups lying at the bottom. Antonymy, on the other hand, is 
semi-absent in all groups except by native English speakers. The same also applies 
to converseness. A possible explanation is that the mental lexicon of native 
speakers of English enjoys two significant characteristics more than that of the 
learners’ English in both age groups: originality and flexibility. Lack of antonyms 
and converseness in the mental lexicons of Egyptian subjects (L1 and L2) could be 
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explained as a lack of flexibility in their processing of stimulus words. Antonyms 
and converseness are not active axes of Egyptian subjects’ lexicon structure of L1 
(Arabic) or English. This could be language/culture-bound in the sense that it is a 
characteristic of Arabic speakers’ lexical structure which transfers to their English 
too. Concerning the stimulus words which prompt synonyms most, all verbs score 
the highest, followed by some adjectives like rich, and nouns like path and troubles. 
Antonyms are prompted primarily by such common adjectives as rich, happy, cold, 
white, black and hot. As for thematic sets, groups score similarly indicating that L1 
and L2 lexicons are similarly organized around lexemes belonging to a given 
semantic domain. Mental lexicons are structured like a thesaurus. 


ro Syntagmatic responses: 


Table (4): Percenta ges of syntagmatic responses across groups. 





Inspection of percentages of collocations in Table (4) does reveal a 
significant difference between English native speakers and the rest of the groups. 
L1 English collocations are more frequent than those of L2 English data of G4 (4" 
year), but less frequent than those of L2 English data of G2 (1* year). Moreover, 
the most significant difference in collocations percentages is that between 1* year 
and 4" year in Arabic and English alike (1‘ year subjects of both groups score 
significantly higher). The frequency of collocations decreases with age. 
Examination of the stimulus words prompting collocations exhibits that across 
groups eleven verbs (anger, love, silence, initiate, sweep, house, reduce, criticize, 
lecture, defeat and rob) come first, prompting nouns in most of the cases. This 
verbs advantage is consistent with previous studies (Namei 2002, Sheng et al., 
2006). Eight nouns (environment, dating, girl, ruler, friend, troubles, door and 
eyes) come second prompting adjectives. Finally, such adjectives as rich, cold and 
salty activate nouns. 


d. Connotations 


Table (5): Percentages of loaded responses (connotations) across groups. 
reccoates responses Gl G2 G3 G4 G5 | 








Connotations 32% 33% 39% 42.56% 43.1% 





Table (5) shows that connotations (loaded responses) represent the largest 
category across groups. This suggests that adult mental lexicon is significantly 
organized around loaded, figurative dimensions. Nevertheless, the percentages 
reported in Table (5) illustrate that there are significant differences in connotations 
between native English and Arabic of both age groups, on the one hand, and 
between native English and the English of 4" year students on the other. 
Meanwhile, native English speakers (G1) and 1* year (G2) score similarly. It is 
worth noting that the subjective nature of word association behaviour must be 
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recognized, and that it is ultimately a way of representing reality with its 
idiosyncrasies (personal, social, etc.). The present finding supports Namei (2004) 
who notes that adult learners and language users’ association behaviour is usually 
characterized by a high level of abstraction. It is hypothesized that the abstraction 
level is indicative of a depth of lexical knowledge where more abstract aspects of 
word meaning are attended to. Another noticeable thing clearly shown in the table 
is the outstandingly high score of connotations in Arabic (in both groups) and the 
EFI data of G4 in comparison to Native English of Gl and EFI data of Go. It 
supports a claim that connotation is language/culture-bound. Further, the fact that 
Gl and G2 score almost the same might suggest that the more mature and 
proficient the learners, the more they organize their responses around connotations 
under the impact of a semantic transfer from L1. 


Table (6): The top ten stimulus words triggering most of the connotations 
across groups. 


Rich House (v) Certificate Friend Certificate 
Certificate Mother Mother Mother Mother 
Friend Girl Girl Girl Friend 
Table Diamond Friend Ruler Girl 


Travel Music Music Black Black/diamond 
Door White Black/House(v) White Education 

Girl Happy/Friend | Ruler Diamond Music 
Diamond/Mother Rich Diamond Silence (v) Troubles 
Dating/Love Black Racism Rich White/English 
House (v)/Cold Politics Health/white Music Health/Ruler 








Examination of Table (6) reveals three prominent pieces of data. First, most 
of the top ten words evoking connotations in the entire data occur across groups, 
which suggests that these are shared concepts and could be described as common 
cross-linguistically and cross-culturally. Among the words occurring across groups 
are: girl; mother, friend, house (v) and diamond. Words occurring in most groups 
are: rich and certificate. In other words, half of the top words producing 
connotations are universal, and approximately the third is semi- shared cross- 
linguistically and cross-culturally too. This supports the cognitive anthropologists’ 
claim that human mind view the world through some metaphorical constructs 
(prototypes and schemes) inherent in all humans, and therefore possibly universal 
(Shore, 1991, Ungerer & Schmid, 1996). Human emotional needs of love, warmth, 
trust, safety, and satisfaction seem to activate higher order concepts/nodes and 
establish strong neural connections across cultures. In addition, the need to be rich 
and to work are also prime. In cognitive linguistics (e.g. Lakoff and Johnson, 1980), 
speaking figuratively is a universal phenomenon, thus activating connotations is 
also universal. Under the sociocognitive view (e.g. Watson Gego, 2004) such 
psychological universals are adapted to by languages. Second, data of Egyptian 
subjects in both Arabic and English reveal that the color terms occur in all their 
groups evoking substantial proportions of connotations. This is not true of the 
native English list, which merits careful investigation. Other connotation- 
provoking stimuli typical of Arabic and EFI data alike are music > being anti 
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religion, health > a gift from Allah, and ruler > justice, each representing a cultural 
aspect and making up, the mental model which helps one understand the world 
along the lines of his/her own culture. Equally prominent in the native English data 
are: dating- > holiday, cold > snow, door > entry/future, and table > work, all 
embracing conceptualizations and prototypes prevailing in the British culture. 
Third, a look at the EFI data reveals the tremendous impact of L1 (Arabic), even in 
such a loose, idiosyncratic category of responses. Thus, some connotations, in this 
study, prove to be universal, whereas others are culture and language- bound. 


Table (7): Examples of cultural (religious, social, political, — etc.) 
traces/elements in connotations. 


Politics Lies, Misrepresentation, Religion, Hypocrisy, Oppression (G1). It is better not to 
talk about politics (Gs5, 4, 2). 

Terrorism Al Qaeda, Arab, Islam, IRA (G1) Islam is against it (G3), America, Israel (G4) 
Anti-Islam (G5) 

Rich Selfish, Corruption, Greed, Influence (G1) Money (Gs 2, 3, 4, 5) 

Mother Love (Gs, 2, 3, 4) Authority (G1) 


Aggression America (Gs 1, 2, 3, 4, 5) 

Friend Help, Advice, Trust (all groups) 

Criticise Gentleness (G1), Fighting (Gs 2, 4, 5) 

Lucky Green, Irish, Clover, Clip, Dip (G1) 
A Test from Allah (Gs 3, 4) 

White Beauty, Sin (Gs 3, 5) Snow, Cleanliness (G1) 
| Green (Gs 3, 4, 5) Blue (G1) 

Doll, Pink, Long Hair, Child (G1). Politeness, Beauty, Innocence Religion (Gs 2, 
3, 4, 5). 











In an attempt to capture the cultural prototypical traces underpinning 
connotations activated by stimulus words, Table (7) displays (qualitatively rather 
than quantitatively) some examples of connotative responses which reveal the 
similarities and differences between groups (especially between English and Arabic 
and between native English and learners’ English). The data show similarities in 
most of the responses across groups. However, some differences (which are 
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basically culture-bound) may account for the cultural discrepancy in the mental 
lexicon across groups. The table shows the prototypical associations of some 
responses typical of the lexical knowledge of each language user. Striking 
differences in some aspects of lexical knowledge are shown in Table (7). Egyptian 
learners of English (G2 and G4) copy their L1 cultural knowledge (social, political, 
religious, etc.) in using and interpreting English lexemes. Such mappings may be 
acceptable or not, conditioned by how LI and L2 are close to each other 
linguistically and culturally. In the present context, the religious prototypes of the 
lexical knowledge of Egyptian subjects are very prominent in many responses such 
as healthy, music, defeat, terrorism, path, disease, girl, friend, rich, racism, etc. 
Egyptian learners’ data (both Arabic and English) frequently host such forms. On 
the contrary, native English data are almost religious connotation-free. Political 
prototypes also have a big share, with an obvious discrepancy in the political 
conceptualization of groups. While politics is considered a taboo for Egyptian 
students, English native speakers conceptualize it as lies, hypocrisy, 
misrepresentation, etc., a trend reflecting the fact that the latter group has more 
political awareness. Terrorism, aggression, ruler, etc. evoke responses which 
reflect diverse conceptualizations; America and Israel vs. Arab-Islam, or only 
America. As for the ruler > justice example, it is evoked by Egyptian learners in 
Arabic and English data alike. On the contrary, G1 participants, due to the fact that 
they are politically free, respond negatively, as the stimulus word ruler usually 
connotes such negative associations as injustice, tyranny, etc. 

Social aspects of word knowledge represent a crucial construct of mental 
lexicon across groups. Anger is differently conceptualized. While G1 associate it 
with red as anger can be channeled through gestural means, the rest of the groups 
conceptualize anger as being nervous the dictionary meaning of which is 
(excited/enthusiastic). This could be attributable to a semantic knowledge 
deficiency. Likewise, Jove triggers associations evoking love for family, as it is a 
taboo to talk openly about love outside the context of family, homeland, same- sex 
colleagues, friends etc. Dating triggers most of (if not all) the clangs in the entire 
data of Egyptian participants across groups. Yet, 4"" year English learners score the 
least. Mother and friend evoke similar responses (love) across groups, with the 
former representing authority as well as love for Gl. The same is true of girl. 
Egyptian participants across groups associate it with politeness, religiousness, etc. 
echoing their culture values which deem girl to be polite and religious. G1 speakers 
respond differently as girl is associated more with childish features such as doll, 
pink and long hair. Criticize also echoes different cultural constructs. English 
native speakers associate it with “gentleness”, while Egyptians correlate it with 
fighting, as the true meaning of criticism is blurred. For them, criticism is a taboo 
and when it happens it triggers violence due to the absence of argumentation. 
People use to reject criticism and react strongly against their critics. On the other 
hand, raised in a climate that enhances argumentation and accepting criticism if it 
is supported by data, G1 participants associate criticism with gentleness. Rich 
activates corruption, greed, and influence on the part of G1 and money for Egyptian 
participants across groups. This could be ascribed to the fact that in the West, when 
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one gets richer, he/she is interrogated for his wealth sources. Interrogation might 
reveal that they are corrupt, greedy or misusing influence. On the contrary, lack of 
accountability in the Egyptian context stimulates individuals aspiring to be rich. 
Consequently, people associate rich with money. Moreover, the antonym poor 
occurs frequently in response to rich by G1, while almost none of the Egyptian 
participants activates it. 


Concerning color terms, all groups associate black with death, sorrow and 
darkness. Yet G1 participants extend it to evil and Labrador (a breed of dogs), 
possibly influenced by their environmental factors. White activates beauty and skin 
for Egyptian participants. This could be attributable to cultural heritage which 
prefers white skin to dark skin. Further, influenced by the physical surroundings 
G1 subjects associate white with snow. Green triggers lucky and England for G1. 
On the other hand, it evokes eyes by Egyptian participants. Such associations 
support the thesis that mental lexicon is constructed along sociocultural lines. 


3.3. Age effects: 

Fig. (1) demonstrates that generally there are no profound developmental 
differences between 1‘ and 4" grades in most association patterns. The two grades 
(in both Arabic and English data) organize most of their responses around 
connotations as their first choice, followed by collocations, thematic sets, 
synonyms, hyponyms and hypernyms respectively. Likewise, they pattern almost 
the same in antonyms, converseness, clangs and derivatives, all of which have 
extremely low representation in all sets of data irrespective of age or language. 
However, this overall description of age effects should not mask many interesting 
notes displayed in Fig. (1). First, organizing responses around connotation 
increases with age in the two sets of data (Arabic and English). On the contrary, 
organizing around collocations decreases with age in the two sets of data. Second, 
synonymous responses increase with age in the two sets of data, a finding consistent 
with that of Marinellic & Chan (2006).Third, the semi-absence of responses 
organized around antonymy and converseness in both age groups and two sets of 
data possibly indicates unilaterality (inflexibity) of activation patterns. Concepts 
antonymous to the stimulus word are left deactivated. The same is true of 
converseness. Fourth, form-based responses (clangs and derivatives) are also semi- 
absent across groups. This is due to word familiarity. All stimulus words are high- 
frequency words except “dating” which prompts all clangs in the entire data. 
However, 4" graders have fewer clangs, possibly due to maturation as well as 
exposure to more “doses” of English study than first graders. Besides, most of the 
present findings are in line with previous studies on Swedish and Persian (Namei 
2002, 2004), Mandrain and English (Sheng et al., 2006), English and French (Wilks 
& Meara, 2002), among others. There is a systematic shift in mental lexicon 
organization from clangs (phonologically-based responses associated with 
unknown/unfamiliar words, e.g. dating) to syntgmatic (structure based 
organizations associated with less profound lexical knowledge and/or certain word 
classes especially verbs) and to paradigmatic (meaning-based organization 
signaling sophisticated word knowledge). Fifth, although the two sets of data 
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showed the same shift, it is more prominent in Arabic than in learners’ English. 
Finally, the fact that connotations increase while collocations decrease indicates 
that connotations are associated with an increase in word knowledge, where more 
abstract aspects of word meaning are attended to. Another possible explanation is 
that Arabic responses, organized around connotations, signal a characteristic 
typical of Arabic, which also transfers to learners’ English. 
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Fig. (1): Word association percentage in two grades (1‘, 4") in Arabic and 
English data. 


Discussion: 
The results obtained can be summarized as follows: 

1. Associative responses (across groups) are organized rather similarly, with 
connotations coming first (except for G2, whose collocations are slightly 
greater). It could be concluded, therefore, that greater attention should be 
directed towards their study in future studies. It is hypothesized that mental 
lexicon is so complicated that a large proportion of its constituents have 
loaded meanings or overtones. That G2 scores the lowest might indicate 
that overtones represent a more sophisticated lexical knowledge than other 
modes, G2 students’ EFl semantic knowledge does not seem deep enough 
to help activate as many connotations as the rest of the groups. On the 
contrary, their Arabic data display similar proportions of connotations to 
those of the other groups. This suggests that the age factor or academic 
maturation might have an effect on learners’ English more than L1 patterns. 
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L1 Arabic speaking participants evoke more connotations than their L1 
English-speaking counterparts, a finding that suggests that Arabic mental 
lexicon is more organized around loaded relations than that of native 
English. Arabic speakers in L1 and L2 seem to jump to connotations. Further 
research is needed to support or refute this finding. 

Concerning the denotative aspects of lexical knowledge, the rarity of 
antonyms in the Egyptian participant’s L1 and EFL data is a striking finding 
which possibly reflects a sort of mental inflexibility or a unilateral mode of 
mental lexicon organization. It deserves further consideration to 
demonstrate the reasons underlying the inactive role of antonyms and 
converseness as modes of lexical organization in Arabic or learners’ English. 
Synonyms occur frequently and fairly with similar proportions in L1 groups 
(native speakers of Arabic and English). Yet, in EFL data of both age groups, 
fewer synonyms occur, supporting a hypothesis that non- native speakers 
tend to produce fewer synonyms because their linguistic resources are 
insufficient (Fitzpatrik, 2006). It could be concluded that scarcity of 
antonyms is language-bound. 

The variable of age does not seem to have a substantial impact on the 
subjects’ semantic knowledge. In the (Arabic) data, there are significant 
differences between 1°t year and 4‘ year subjects in the production of 
collocations (32.8% vs. 20.4%), connotations (38.6% vs. 43.1%), synonyms 
(6.8% vs. 12.6%) and hyponyms (3%, 4.4%). These figures are not consistent 
with previous research findings which suggest that adult L1 lexicon (both 
groups are adult) is generally stable in organization and structure (Sheng et 
al., 2006). The current data demonstrate that mental lexicon is changing 
and that the traditional shift in lexical knowledge maturation from clang, 
syntagmatic, paradigmatic to loaded dimensions seems in progress. L2 data 
of both age groups pattern relatively the same. Differences are confined to 
collocations (33% vs. 21.6%) and connotations (33% vs. 42.56%) indicting 
the same shift. Noteworthy, however, is the slightly higher score of 
synonyms in 4‘ year English data (8.8%) than that of 1°t year English data 
(5.9%). Such a difference closely relates to the academic maturation that 
the latter group has undergone, which makes it possible for them to 
produce more synonyms, as their vocabulary seems broader than that of 1* 
year subjects. 


The exact nature of subjects, (natives/non-natives, junior, senior) response 
preferences has been underresearched. The present study reveals to some 
extent the complex interrelationships between the subjects’ cultural 
schema and prototypes and their cognitive and linguistic patterns and 
options. Subjects act in line with their epistemological vision and how they 
view reality. The data collection and analysis scheme which enables subjects 
to write freely and reflect introspectively on there responses in subsequent 
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interviews makes it possible to analyze data ethnographically and 
qualitatively (as well as quantitatively) by drawing on the social, cultural, 
and political contexts that constrain the linguistic input available and the 
way it is represented. A prominent finding is that what makes a particular 
response more preferred than the other (s) is that an interaction is 
continuously taking place between the language forms and the values, 
beliefs and practices of a particular speech community. In a culture which 
places religion in the fore and emphasizes the political unilateralism; and in 
a society which suffers from poverty, unemployment etc. (and prefers the 
white skin, the polite girl, the green eyes) on the one hand, and the limited 
dose of exposure to English in a formal foreign language classroom setting 
rather than learning English in an immersion program, on the other hand, 
Egyptian learners’ (across grades) association behaviour is clearly traceable 
to their native language conceptual patterns. Further, the semantic content 
residing in their EFl data is transferred from L1. It is not surprising that the 
present research reveals that Egyptian learners’ L1 and EFI data pattern 
differently from Native English speakers’ data. English speakers are 
consistently reported to show a great preference for diversifying responses, 
sticking more to denotative meaning, showing less prejudice for their 
culture and against other cultures, displaying greater tendency towards 
tolerance and attaching a high value to science, ecology and health care. 
This could be attributable to the fact that the English language culture (s) 
are influencing others at the present and not vice versa. Its/their values, 
beliefs and practices are being spread and gradually adopted by many 
people worldwide due to globalization forces. 


4.1. Pedagogic implications: 

Findings of the present study provide further evidence that (1) form, meaning 
and emotions are inseparable, (2) the differences among cultures do have an 
inestimable impact on differences in conceptualizations, schemas, and prototypes 
among languages, (3) word association research reveals that mental lexicons are 
constructed in a way that reveals the cultural models which represent the reality 
complexities and are compatible with the neural network mode of the mind, (4) 
these models distinguish a given culture from others and act as a barrier to the target 
culture knowledge to be accessed by learners. Results of the longitudinal section of 
the study exhibit that exposure to academic courses in such a formal class setting 
where English learning is largely confined to class activities does not have a 
(considerable) impact on students’ association behaviour patterns: no significant 
differences between first and fourth graders are reported, and the gap between 
native English and learners’ English remains. Egyptian learners of English map 
English words onto their L1 semantic structures via a process of “semantic 
restructuring” based on semantic transfer. Explaining the stages and processes of 
L2 or EFI vocabulary acquisition, Jiang (2004) postulates that the first stage is 
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“word association to L1” which attaches the word to its L1 translation with its 
syntactic, semantic and phonological features, leading to an activation of L1 lexical 
knowledge transferred to L2 or EFI word. The second stage is “L1 lemma mediation 
stage” whereby as a result of an L1 lemma information transference to L2 word and 
the continuous co-activation, L1 translation decreases and eventually L2 meaning 
specific formation is given wider space. The third stage is “full integration stage” 
where L2 knowledge is integrated in every L2 entry replacing their L1 translations. 
Results of the present study suggest that the Egyptian learners of English (of the 
two age groups) show such unsophisticated semantic knowledge that, if judged 
against the previous scale, could be placed in stage one. Nevertheless, it is 
commonly pointed out that semantic development could be too slow and inefficient 
to allow assimilate knowledge (Laufer, 2005). 


For decades, lexical pedagogy research has been torn between “focus on 
meaning” and “focus on form” camps. The first camp, pioneered by Krashen (1985 
onwards), works on the premise that vocabulary is better acquired through 
contextualized input and interaction, and that could offer the learner an intensive 
and straightforward exposure to the word in different contexts. Advocates of this 
camp postulate that reading for fun or engaging in pleasure reading could enhance 
vocabulary learning and retention without instruction. “Focus on form” theorists 
maintain that focus on meaning approach is not efficient in a formal setting of 
language learning (typical of the learning environment in Egypt) (Laufer 2005). 
Laufer argues that the “focus on form” approach helps develop lexical knowledge 
which is a composite of vocabulary access, size, depth, etc. through rich instruction 
via numerous context-free exposures to a given lexeme. Recent development in 
lexical pedagogy has fostered the creation of a new synthesis which involves some 
premises of the two approaches. The outcome has been a growing body of literature 
on vocabulary acquisition (eg. Jiang 2000, Jarvis, 2000, Bogaards 2001, Jiang 
2004). In the following section a brief survey of instruction techniques and other 
pedagogic implications which might help promote the possibility of using word 
association tasks as a critical and efficient step in vocabulary instruction techniques 
is provided. 


First, for promoting the acquisition of the cultural component of lexical 
meaning, teachers and learners can engage in exploratory discussion where teachers 
can identify the learners’ existing cultural knowledge of a given word. It is essential 
in this respect to uncover the learners’ conceptualization/ schematization of a given 
word before both teachers and learners, or learners and native speakers engage in 
“collaborative inquiries in which meaning is negotiated through interaction with 
interlocutors’ existing knowledge and prior experiences” (Qi 2001: 246). Word 
association tests have been the key instrument for implementing such techniques. 
This is because they explore the learners’ existing schema and provide essential 
ethnographic information that helps explain data and direct towards putting the 
teacher’s/researcher’s finger on the missing (cultural) components of word 
meaning. 
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Such “collaborative inquires” in quest for bridging the gap in (cultural) 
meaning between L1 and L2/EFI might also include some online activities such as 
engaging in chatting groups and reading hypertexts on some culturally- loaded 
concepts/words (where the reader can navigate through various websites and links). 
It is through hypertexts that learners can have better access to target culture as they 
could construct knowledge (including lexical/semantic knowledge) for themselves 
by consulting e-dictionaries and other educational websites (Maghrebi, 2008). Web 
context (Court-right & Wesolek, 2001) is a similar activity. It involves exploring 
the possible online contexts in which a given word might appear. 


Semantic mapping (Chia, 2001) is a further technique that could employ 
word association tasks. Semantic mapping involves asking learners to mention all 
the words that come to their heads upon hearing/reading a word. The teacher writes 
all the responses on the blackboard and helps students organize them around a given 
concept in L1 and L2. This is followed by conducting a contrastive analysis of the 
semantic and cultural patterns of the two languages. The outcome is the beginning 
of a semantic restructuring process, the results of which (Jiang, 2004: 427) are as 
follows: 

Once learners become aware of the differences, the word 
will assume a new identity. It will no longer be seen through the 
lens of the L1, but will become a lexical and semantic entity in 
its own right. A subsequent encounter with the word will not 
serve to strengthen the form-meaning connections initially 
established using L1 semantic structure, but will strengthen the 
new meaning-form connections. 


In conclusion, by recruiting a cultural-cognitive approach based on schema 
and Pt theories along with employing an ethnographic scheme of data collection 
and analysis, the present paper launches an investigation of word association 
processes in Arabic, English, and English of the Egyptian EFI learners of two age 
groups. The study also attempts a taxonomy of word association categories that 
accounts for connotations overtones, a semi- neglected class of associations in 
previous taxonomies. Additionally, the present findings could be utilized 
ethnographically and sociolinguistically for embracing further cognitive and socio- 
cultural studies of language learning. Finally, the effect of such variables as age, 
sex, social class, language proficiency, ethnicity, etc, on the variability of word 
association behaviour and the depth of lexical knowledge has yet to be explored. 
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Endnotes: 


(1) 


(2) 


G3) 


(4) 


Response commonality is measured by calculating the frequency of 
occurrence of “any three most commonly given association to a word 
stimulus determined in terms of their absolute frequency of 
occurrence in a word association data set” (Zareva, 2007: 125). 

Response heterogeneity is commonly measured by dividing the 
number of different responses to each stimulus word by the size of 
the subsample who has complete response word data for all stimulus 


words (Ivanouw, 2006). 


Familiarity is a key condition for the success of the task. The main 
concern is to investigate the responses evoked by the stimulus 
words. Thus, it seems mandatory to enlist only familiar words; 
unfortunately, there is no word frequency dictionary for the English 
of EFI learners in Egypt. It is a huge task which could be based on 
printed materials intended for Egyptian EFI learners at all levels and 
age groups. Word association is viewed as an indicator of the 


learners’ learning environment. 


It is argued that the variation in grammatical forms is motivated by 
the fact that they might present different cognitive processes 


(Ivanouw, 2006). 
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water/food food salt (something having 
much salt) 


[Wood | open | Wood 





Chapter 3 
Culturally Apt: Metaphor Comprehension and Production in Native 


and Non-native English 


Abstract 
Drawing on the socio-cultural trends of language learning theory and the 
latest developments in metaphor theory and cognitive science, metaphor 
research could potentially adopt more reconciliatory paradigms of 
metaphorical behaviour, which explicitly and equally incorporate cognitive 
and socio-cultural variables. Within this framework, the present study 
investigates metaphor comprehension and production in Egyptian learners’ 
English at two university grade levels (1‘' & 4" years), and in relation to 
native English; with the purpose of shedding light on how their 
metaphorical systems work and interact with conceptual, linguistic and 
socio-cultural variables. Four experiments have been conducted: Two on 
metaphor comprehension and two on metaphor production. Results 
illustrate that Egyptian learners (1‘' and 4" graders) lack considerably 
various aspects of metaphorical competence. In metaphor comprehension, 
interpretation patterns, specially those of juniors, suggest a high degree of 
literariness and imprecision. Salient and relevant property mapping 
preferences and hierarchy reflect greater discrepancy from the preferences 
of the natives, which also indicate target cultural schema deficiency. The 
prevalence of mapping non-relational properties from vehicle to topic in 
juniors' corpus also illustrates poor cross-domain knowledge and semantic 
network. Although Egyptian groups rate metaphor aptness relatively 
higher than the native group, their interpretations demonstrate less 
abstraction. Results of metaphor production experiments display cultural, 
conceptual and, in turn, linguistic similarities and differences on the 
metaphor generation task. The deviated mapping directionality patterns in 


the Egyptian corpora of the two grades suggest limited metaphor 
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imageability. Surprisingly, metaphorical density is slightly higher in senior 
learners' corpus than in the other corpora, while novelty percentage in 
juniors’ metaphors is the highest. Generally, not many significant 
differences have been reported between the two age/ proficiency groups of 
Egyptian learners, which raise questions on the effectiveness of the courses 
taught to them. More importantly, results do not provide ample support to 
the existing models of metaphor, as the latter seem to mask or be 
uninterested in accounting for various socio-cultural machinery motivating 
metaphorical behaviour. Finally, pedagogical implications of the results 
obtained gear towards incorporating conceptual and socio-cultural aspects 
in teaching metaphor and tolerating "non-standard"/ non-mainstream 


aspects of metaphor production and comprehension in L2 Englishes. 
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Introduction 


As figurative language is universal, and some metaphors are "culture 
independent" (Kovecses, 2010, p.197), metaphor research has gone viral 
globally. The study of metaphor comprehension in L1 is pervasive. Little 
is conducted in L2. Conversely, metaphor production in both L1 and L2 
alike has gained the least attention. Metaphor production and 
comprehension are challenging tasks for most non-natives (Charteris- 
Black, 2002). The cultural differences between L1 and L2 metaphorical 
competence still need extensive research (Zhou, 2009). Moreover, work is 
scarce on how learners, in particular, process and access salience, which is 
necessary to assess aptness and conventionality of metaphors, and more 
importantly, how their metaphorical behaviour, as a whole, is largely 
socio-culturally shaped. Research is also significantly dearth on metaphor 
density in L2, and its relations to proficiency, age, gender, text genres, 
among many other related issues. Therefore, the more we know about 
conceptual and socio-cultural systems in various languages, the more we 
become aware of how learners, bilinguals and multilinguals behave 
metaphorically. However, many studies have tackled LI English in 
comparison to non-native English (e.g. Kecskes, 1999; Charteris-Black 
&Timothy 2001; Charteris-Black, 2002; Azuma, 2005; Littlemore, 2006, 
Lau, 2009; Zhao & Yang, 2014; Lai & Shen,2014; Hoang, 2014). 


Little is also known about Egyptian learners’ metaphorical competence 
in English. This study investigates metaphor comprehension and 
production in Egyptian learners’ English at two grade levels (1 & 4" 
years), and in relation to native English. In metaphor comprehension, the 
study examines: I- the salient mappable property/ies in the metaphor 


interpretations generated by participants, including the mapping 
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preferences of each culture in activating certain properties and suppressing 
others, and the connectivity degree of the mapped properties to their 
domains (relational /attributional), 2- degree of abstraction in the 
interpretation patterns typical of each culture and age level, and in relation 
to aptness conceptualization, operationalization and ratings and 3- the 
metaphorical processing mode(s) adopted by participants. In metaphor 
production, the study aims to explore, through generated metaphors on a 
wide range of topics( rather than one or few ones as conducted in various 
studies) and written texts, : 1- native speakers and learners' world 
conceptualizations, revealing their associative capabilities, analogical 
reasoning and conceptual fluency, 2- subjects' mapping directionality, 
whether it is "standard" mapping from concrete to abstract and from salient 
to less salient (Shen,1995), or the other way round, 3- the impact of 
mapping directionality on the imageability and aptness of the metaphors 
produced by native and non-native groups, and 4- metaphorical density and 


novelty in native and learners' English corpora. 


The study falls into four sections. The first section discusses the 
theoretical lines along which the study is conducted. The second and third 
sections describe the methods of conducting the experiments on metaphor 
production and interpretation, and illustrate the results. Section four 
discusses the results obtained and their pedagogical implications, and 


provides suggestions for further research. 


1.Theoretical background: 


Latest developments in metaphor theory (Steen, 2014), cultural linguistics 
(Musolff, 2015), cognitive linguistics (Lakoff, 2015) and language 
learning (Watson-Gego, 2004) tend to develop paradigms that bring 


together the cognitive and socio-cultural mechanisms underlying metaphor 
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production and comprehension. The assumption is that the latter variables 
determine the work of the neural connections in semantic memory, the 
mechanisms of nodes firing, the activation and suppression of salient and 
non salient features of domains, mapping preferences and directionality, 
among others. Metaphor comprehension and production, as key 
components of overall language learning, are socio-culturally defined. 
Watson-Gego (2004) argues that "cognition originates in social interaction 
and is shaped by cultural and sociopolitical processes " (p.332). This leads, 
Watson-Gego believes, to the construction of cultural models which " lie 
at the heart of cultural identity, ontology, and indigenous and local 
epistemology" (p.335). Metaphors are basically cultural constructs. They 
"draw their meanings from a given culture and are acknowledged within 
its borders and might be nonsensical in other cultures or in a different 


historical period of the same culture" (Pinto et al. 2011, p.60). 


Recent trends in the cognitive theory of metaphor strike a balance 
between the body and culture. Yu (2008), for instance, states that "While 
the body is potentially universal source for emerging metaphors, culture 
functions as a filter that selects aspects of sensorimotor experience and 
connects them with subjective experiences and judgments for metaphorical 
mappings” (p.247). Zhou (2009, p.v) furnishes a dynamic model of 
metaphor comprehension determined by "the pre-existing conceptual 
knowledge of the metaphor addressee and the context in which the 
metaphor arises". Likewise, K6vecses (2010) proposes an approach 


encompassing the cultural dimensions. 


Within this framework, the present study adopts a synthetic paradigm 
that is based on multiple theories on metaphor comprehension and 
production, and embraces the socio-cultural dimensions involved. Further, 


The cortical study of metaphor comprehension and production is discussed 
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in passing, as this helps explain the neurological and physiological aspects 
of metaphorical behaviour. The study upholds that no single theory can 


answer all the questions raised. Below is a discussion of these theories. 


1.1. Metaphor theories: 


The unstoppable research on figurative language in general and metaphor 
in particular has led to the development of various models in various 
disciplines on metaphor: its nature, components, production, 
understanding, relation to speech disorder, inter and intra-cultural aspects 
of metaphor, etc. The orthodox views of metaphor since Aristotle have 
been: substitution, where the vehicle replaces another lexical item, usually 
an adjective, and comparison where the metaphor is an implied simile 
(Black, 1954-1955). Accordingly, the metaphor Mary is a flower is 
computed as Mary is beautiful, and as Mary is like a flower, according to 
the substitution and comparison views, respectively. Going a step forward, 
Black (1954-1955) advocates an interaction model of metaphor. Properties 
of the two domains in a metaphor are mutually transferred. The result is 
that each domain acquires new properties. A case in point is "Man is wolf 
"(p.286). In Black's terminology, man is the principal subject and wolf is 
the subsidiary one. They interact, and sufficient knowledge about the 
domain of wolves must be available to the addressee to work out the 
"system of associated commonplaces" (p. 287) needed to understand the 


metaphor at hand. 


A major line of thought is the conceptual metaphor theory (CMT) 
(Lakoff and Johnson, 1980 onwards), where metaphor is seen as a part of 
thought, a claim highlighted by several cognitivists, and psycholinguists 


prior to or simultaneously with the launch of the conceptual metaphor 
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theory (Ortony, 1979 onwards). The main advantage of CMT is that our 
thinking is founded on a number of CMs which underlie the metaphoric 
expressions common in our language. ARGUMENT IS WAR, for instance, 
is linguistically expressed in defend, win, lose argument, TIME IS 
MONEY in save, waste and run out of money, and IDEAS ARE 
BUILDINGS in deeply seated, logically founded idea, etc. 


CMT has been subjected to severe criticism which argues that 
Lakoff cannot deny that it is the analyzer who determines the conceptual 
metaphors he thinks to underlie the metaphorical data he tackles. 
Moreover, corpus linguistics studies do not support most of conceptual 
metaphor theory assumptions. Naturally-occurring corpus studies find that 
the target argument, for instance is scarcely associated with the source war. 
Deignan (2008) argues that CMT data is not authentic “though felt by 
most readers as legitimate 'real language’ examples and not ‘artifacts’ 


manipulated just to fit the theory" (p.165). 


1.2.Theories of metaphor comprehension and production: 


1.2.1.Theories of metaphor comprehension 


According to comparison theories, metaphor is understood as an implied 
simile. One prominent comparison theory is Ortony's salience imbalance 
(SIT) (1979). Cigarettes are time bombs is processed when the highly 
salient properties of time bombs are compared to the low salient ones of 


cigarettes (Blasko 1999, Haught, 2013, Jones and Estes, 2005, 2006, etc.). 


Another one is structural mappings theory (SMT) (Gentner 1983 
onwards). It views metaphor as an analogy. The analogy gets stronger if 
mappings between domains are clear, rich, abstract and systematic. 


Metaphor comprehension involves two stages/processes: alignment where 
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“the topic and the vehicle concepts perform identical role as the subjects of 
symmetric comparison process” (Jones and Estes 2006, p.19) and 
projection "with the vehicle properties being projected onto the topic" (p. 


19). 


Another line of thought departing from comparison theories is class 
inclusion theory (Glucksberg, et al. 1992 onwards), which holds that the 
topic is a member of an overarching category typified by the vehicle. 


Glucksberg and McGlone (1999) argue: 


The vehicle term has two potential referents the 
literal referent which is an exemplar, and the 
category of things or situations that the metaphor 
vehicle exemplifies. When such a category is used to 
characterize a metaphor topic, it functions as an 
attributive category in that it provides the properties 
to be attributed to the metaphor topic (p.1543). 


A frequently cited example, in this regard, is My job is a jail. Glucksberg 
and McGlone (1999, p.1542) argue that in order to understand the 
metaphor, jail represents a category of "situations that are confining, 
oppressive, etc.". Such a category includes both referents of jail: the literal 


(actual jail) and the metaphoric (my job). 


Blasko & Connine (1993, cited in Jones and Estes, 2005) maintain that 
both meanings (figurative and literal) are activated and a “lexical decision 
task determines which one is picked" (p.111). After conducting three 
experiments using four primes ( metaphorical, literal nonsensical and 
unrelated) That defense lawyer is a shark, That large hammer-head is a 
shark, His English book is a shark, and That new student is a clown, 
respectively, then asking participants to verify the properties sharks are 


tenacious and sharks are good swimmers, Grensbacher et al. (2001, p.433) 
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point out that the metaphorical prime activates the metaphorical property 
and deactivates the literal one and vice versa. However, important 
questions regarding the class inclusion theory are raised. One of them is 
whether people comprehend conventional and novel metaphors as 
involving attributive categorization. Conventionality and aptness possibly 
foster categorization as a mode of metaphorical processing (Jones and 


Estes, 2005). 


The career of metaphor is a reconciliatory model holding that “the 
processing of metaphors shifts from comparison to categorization, as novel 
metaphors are used repeatedly and thus become conventionalized" 
(Haught, 2013, p.2). Bowdle and Gentner (2005) hold that metaphor 
comprehension is determined by its conventionality: the strong association 
linking the topic and vehicle which in turn is processed through 
categorization. So “metaphors with novel vehicles are understood by 
comparison, whereas metaphors with a conventional vehicle may be 
understood by categorization" (Jones and Estes, 2006, pp.18-32). Similar 
views are voiced by Gibbs (2008), Chiappe and Kennedy (1999), among 


others. 


1.2.1.1. Metaphor comprehension requisites 


Accessing figurative meaning is initially thought to be the result of 
checking selection restrictions of the lexical item. Roncero and de Almeida 
(2014, p. 12) clearly state a general principle of metaphor interpretation 
which is " the ability to infer intended messages from the often anomalous 
linguistic expressions requires a computational mechanism capable of 
generating properties of relations beyond linguistic denotation". Studies 
find that the metaphorical meaning is accessed as instantly as the literal 


one provided enough contextual clues are available (Keyser, 1989). 
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Gernsbacher, et al. (2001 )argue that metaphor comprehension involves two 
important mechanisms: enhancement of metaphorical meaning and 
suppression of literal meaning. The former "is the increase in activation of 
memory nodes that represent information central to the on-going 
comprehension" (p.436), whereas the latter involves “the active reduction 
in activation of activated memory nodes that represent information that is 
potentially confusing or irrelevant for comprehension" (ibid.). Accessing 
the metaphorical meaning is believed to have one of two routes: sequential 
where the literal meaning is accessed first, then rejected if it is not matching 
the context, and non-literal/metaphorical is instantly accessed instead, or 
parallel where the two meanings are accessed simultaneously (Keysar, 
1989). The activation of either the figurative or the literal meaning is 
determined by saliency, prototypicality and frequency of the expression. It 
is its salience rather than being literal or figurative that speeds up 
processing. Salient meaning is accessed directly from the mental lexicon, 
even in decontextualized stimuli (Giora, 1999; Giora & Fein, 1999). 
Frequent activation establishes stronger neural connections among nodes 
and makes the process of connecting them salient and therefore meaning 
access, whether literal or figurative , easier and quicker. Computing a 


metaphorical message is determined by a number of factors. 


One is imagery: metaphors which stimulate a “vivid mental imagery may 
be understood and remembered better” (Blasko, 1990, p.1678). A further 
factor, he argues, is the familiarity of metaphors. Familiar metaphors are 
computed instantly just like lexicalized /literal forms, while unfamiliar 
ones "showed activation only if they were also fairly apt" (ibid.), though 


the latter ones are more memorable. 
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Another key factor is aptness which generally refers to goodness and 
appropriateness of metaphors. Jones and Estes (2005, p. 113) point out that 


aptness " refers to the fit between the vehicle and its given topic: A 
metaphor is apt if a salient property of the vehicle is attributed to a relevant 
dimension of the topic". Jones and Estes (2006) assign two properties an 
apt vehicle should have: (1) it is strongly associated with the metaphorical 
meaning it instantiates, which means that it could be conventional or novel, 
and (2) its metaphorical property must address a central component of the 
topic domain. A case in point is the following pair: The task was a piece of 
cake and The meeting was a piece of cake. The property conveyed by the 


vehicle is easy to be done, which is its salient meaning (conventional), yet 


it is more relevant to predicate the former than the latter example. 


Aptness is accessed in semantic memory through online and offline 
associated predicates such as trees/shelter, medicine/heal etc., which then 
apply to the topics mothers and music, in Mothers are trees and Music is 
medicine respectively. Blasko (1999) notes that the apt metaphor is the one 
whose vehicle is a prototypical member of the category. In the ideas were 
gold, the ideas were platinum, the two vehicles, he argues, are members of 
a category of "things which are rare and valuable" (1678). However, the 
first is more apt as platinum of the second "is not a prototypical member of 


the ad hoc category”. 


Closely associated with aptness is conventionality. Jones and Estes 
(2006) indicate that conventionality refers to the strong association 
between the target concept and its metaphorical property, rather than to 
metaphor familiarity. Jones & Estes (2005, p.112) argue that “if a concept 
is used as a metaphor vehicle repeatedly, the metaphorical abstraction will 


become conventional and associated with the vehicle term itself. It is at this 
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point that the vehicle term gains dual reference (i.e., acquires a figurative 


meaning in addition to the literal meaning)”. 


Thibodeau and Durgin (2011) maintain that “operationalizing 
aptness is not as simple as asking native raters for subjective judgments” 
(p.206). They argue that the problem with most studies rating aptness is 
that both aptness and conventionality are inseparable. They recommend 
that for testing conventionality, the vehicle should change, e.g. mind is a 
computer and mind is a good processor (p.209). They point out that 
although the two vehicles convey properties such as stored, processed, 
digested and swallowed, yet the first two are more conventional, turning 
mind is a computer conventional as well. To test aptness, Thibodeau and 
Durgin suggest changing the topic, e.g. Rooster is an alarm clock and robin 
is an alarm clock (p.208). The vehicle conveys a_ conventional 
metaphorical property: to awaken, yet the first is more apt as this property 
is more appropriate to a rooster than a robin. Alternatively, aptness, they 
suggest, could be better carried out through a holistic point of view, where 
subjects list the salient features appropriate for topic accommodation: the 
negative and the positive. Thibodeau and Durgin (2011) conclude that 
aptness ratings “are strongly influenced by salient features of metaphor 
vehicles that fail to map onto the specific topic" (217). However, they do 
not rate out conventionality and its role in aptness. For them, 
conventionality “cannot be reliably defined for vehicles independent of 


topics” (ibid.). 


Aptness has been associated with familiarity. An apt metaphor could 
also be familiar and unfamiliar such as plants are green buildings and 
gardens are cities of green buildings. People may judge a given metaphor 


familiar, though they may not encounter it because of aptness (Roncero 
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and de Almeida, 2014). Familiarity is also a subjective property determined 
by the personal experience of the individual, whereas frequency is 
objective data. A form could be frequent, yet an individual may not have 
encountered before. The ability to interpret unfamiliar but apt metaphors 
reflects “an ability to compose meanings and thus evaluate the relationship 


between the expressions’ constituents even why they are not familiar" 


(p.11). 


A further factor enabling humans to work out metaphorical meaning is 
their abstract abilities. Low apt metaphors are interpretable when the 
abstraction demand is low especially in metaphors with concrete 
properties. Abstract abilities produce interpretations with varying degrees. 
Iskander and Baird (2013) suggest four kinds of interpretations: complete 
abstract which captures the metaphorical properties, partial abstract when 
capturing the metaphorical meaning though not recruiting the words that 
strongly express that, literal, and others (incorrect, unrelated 
interpretations). A case in point is trees are umbrellas. If the interpreter 
visualizes the relationship between trees and umbrellas as shelter, it is 


complete abstract, as providing shadows is literal. 


1.2.2. Metaphor production: 


Metaphor comprehension theories and research have been mushrooming. 
Yet, little work has addressed metaphor production per se. The general 
scarcity of work on metaphor production in comparison to metaphor 
comprehension is noticeably robust (Hussey & Katz, 2006; Hoang, 2014). 
Marian et al. (1984) state that " most psycholinguistic theories deal with 
metaphor comprehension and/or the development of such comprehension: 
Despite this, each comprehension theory implicitly suggests that 


metaphors are produced and understood in a similar fashion and that 
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production is simply a reverse process to that of comprehension" (p.348). 
Latest findings in neuroscience suggest that processes of metaphor 
comprehension could be replicated in metaphor production (Benedek et al. 


2014). 


Thus, the production implied in comparison theories since Aristotle is 
that of an analogy. John is a shark is produced by looking for a means to 
describe John's salient characteristics, particularly, being aggressive, 
tenacious, etc. So the topic determines the vehicle. Metaphor production 
under class inclusion theory involves examining the diagnostic/salient 
properties of the topic, then search for an overarching class or category 
which typically represents the core properties of the topic. Accordingly, in 
John is a shark, John becomes a member of a class of aggressive entities 
and creatures which a_ shark exemplifies. The other metaphor 
comprehension theories imply production theories following the reverse 
cognitive processes. Novel metaphor production, Benedek, et al. (2014, 
p.99) argue, is "associated with fluid intelligence and verbal fluency” , 
while conventional metaphor production is "associated with general 
vocabulary knowledge". Verbal fluency involves the search in semantic 
memory for related domains, which entails sufficient knowledge of such 
domains. This same task is carried out in metaphor comprehension. 
Metaphor production in L2 is believed to involve some “communicative 
risk” (Kecskes & Papp, 2000, cited in Hoang, 2014, p. 2). Lacking verbal 
and associative fluency, as indicated earlier, explain learners’ avoidance of 


metaphor production in L2. 


1.2.3 Metaphor comprehension and production in non-native 


language: 
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Metaphorical competence refers to the ability to understand and produce 
figurative forms. It shows some overlaps between L1 and L2 conceptual 
systems, and that explains how, sometimes, non-natives interpret L2 forms. 
Kesckes (2000) shows the importance of conceptual fluency in L2 which 
“refers to close-to-native use and comprehension of concepts of the target 
language" (p.146). Bilinguals and multilinguals should develop multi- 
competence in order to think like natives and ,in turn, be able to perceive 
and use the metaphorical forms of the target language. He argues that 


learners with low L2 proficiency have low conceptual competence. 


Charteris-Black (2002, p.108) argues that non-natives excessively 
draw on the literal ““ core senses of words” first, then move on to the 
pragmatic ones. The opposite holds for the natives. He attributes this to 
some pedagogic reasons such as the focus on the semantic/denotative 
meaning, but more importantly to the conceptual systems and cultural 
differences encoded in them, which lead to different conceptual metaphors 
and linguistic metaphorical expressions in most of the cases, and even 
when they are “similar”, their encoding into metaphoric expressions is 
different, due to cultural differences. Charteris-Black finds that “figurative 
units that have an equivalent linguistic form and an equivalent conceptual 
basis were the easiest; the most difficult were those that have an equivalent 
linguistic form but a different conceptual basis” (p.127). Consequently, 
familiarizing teachers and learners alike with the conceptual system is 
inevitable (Kémiir and Cimen, 2009). They recommend the use of 
conceptual metaphors as umbrellas to metaphoric expressions. They argue 
that this fosters conceptual and metaphoric fluency which "means to know 


how the concepts of a language are metaphorically coded"(p.209). 
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Another important requisite for metaphor comprehension and 
production is associative fluency, which refers to people’s ability to “make 
a wide range of connections when presented with a given stimulus” 
(Littlemore, 2011, p. 202). Word association studies have shown that the 
associations activated by a particular stimulus, though they look 
disconnected, are interconnected to one another via a semantic network in 
the form of nodes (concepts) and links (paths) connecting these nodes. 
Nodes are linked via specification and determination relations/connection. 
For instance, plant is related via determination to flower, and via 
specification to beautiful, colorful, etc. The semantic network expands to 
include remote, loose figurative associations such as life, purity, vividness, 
etc. It is through this expansion that metaphors (figurative forms) exist. 
Thus, metaphors are basic cognitive and socio-cultural constructs in 
linking concepts. Metaphor may promote various interpretations. 
Moreover, the association mode creates metaphors. In so doing, 
respondents activate the relevant schema which involves the totality of all 
knowledge/data at their disposal: cognitive, situational, cultural, etc. 
However, the non-native subject “needs to be able to embrace schemata 
that are different from those in their own language" (Littlemore, 2011, 


ibid.). 


A third prerequisite is analogical reasoning, which refers to the ability 
to perceive connections between metaphor domains. A further one is image 
formation which helps recipients to fuse the metaphor elements and 
develop a mental image of this interaction. Metaphors vary with regard to 
their imageability. Metaphors which involve concrete words activate more 
imagery than abstract words. The cognitive style of participants determines 


the preference of some of these processes. Imagers, Littlemore (2011) 
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reports, are more inclined to construct holistic mental image of the domains 
fused in metaphors, unlike verbalizers who depend more on propositions 
and context to reason the metaphor. However, she admits that neither of 


these strategies facilitates processing more than the other. 


Accessing metaphorical meaning is also determined by its 
frequency. Frequent metaphors are more easily accessed than infrequent 
ones. The neighborhood effect also facilitates accessing when co-text 
contains words linked with the keyword/form creating the metaphor. The 
above-mentioned prerequisites allow natives and no-natives making the 


mappings needed for metaphor comprehension. 


1.3. Metaphor mapping 
1.3.1. Mappings in metaphor theories: 


Tracing the history of metaphor theory in relation to mapping 
directionality, Zhou (2009) points out that the uni-directional mapping 
model is the oldest, and has been utilized in comparison theories since 
Aristotle. Mappings go from one space to the other. Other comparison 
theories such as CMT, SMT, SIT, etc. follow the same pattern. Bi- 
directional mapping is recruited in categorization theory (Glucksberg, et 
al. 1992; Glucksberg & McGlone, 1999 ). In their theory of mapping and 
blending, Fauconnier & Turner (1998) adopt a multi-direction mapping 
structure of four spaces: two input spaces, one generic space and one 


blended space. 


Under SMT, nodes and predications in the source domain are mapped 
to those of the target isomorphically. Veale and O’ Donoghu (2000, p. 264) 


indicate that this model prefers systematic/ diagnostic mappings than 
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isolated ones. They elaborate that “inherent in this preference is belief that 
connected systems of knowledge representation are in some sense more 
causally rich, and thus more pragmatically relevant, than unconnected 
systems.” They further argue that Gentner’s theory better maps domains 
involving actions and events which require vast connections in their 
predications than domains involving object descriptions “since such 
representations frequently have little need for higher order predications” 
(p. 264). 


Lakoff (1993) indicates that mappings, are structural and isomorpmic. 
So, he argues, "the LOVE AS JOURNEY mapping is a set of ontological 
correspondences that characterize epistemic correspondences by mapping 
knowledge about journeys onto knowledge about love"(p.207). 
Consequently, travelers, vehicle, destination, and obstacles (journey) 
correspond to lovers, relationship, common goals and problems (love), 
respectively. In other instances mappings could be partial, simultaneous, 
where, “it is possible for two different parts of a sentence make use of two 
distinct metaphorical mappings at once" (Lakoff, 1993, p.219). A case in 
point is in the coming weeks, where two concepts are mapped: TIME AS A 
CONTAINER and TIME AS MOTION. Under CMT, K6vecses (2010) 
proposes that metaphorical mappings involve the conceptualization of 
equivalent dimensions of the matched domains such as size, shape, 
function, cause, purpose etc. Central mappings activate main aspects of 
each domain. According to the Invariance Principle, “map as much 
knowledge from the source domain onto the target domain as is coherent 
with the image-schematic properties of the target " (p.326). The main 
meaning focus gets mapped as it is salient and “agreed on within” a speech 


community or subculture (p.326). 
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Mappings under the categorization theory of metaphor 
comprehension happen when the vehicle is utilized to form a metaphorical 
category to include the topic. This requires extracting the vehicle features 
to produce a general schema to include the topic (Glucksberg, et al. 1992; 
Glucksberg & McGlone, 1999). Glucksberg, et al.(1997, p.58) maintains 
that some topics impose constraints on the selected properties to be mapped 
from the source to the target. In road, as a topic, the relevant properties are 
more related to dimensions like shape, surface, width, cost, emotional 
arousal, etc. Lawyer, another topic, is attributed by dimensions such as 
“skill, experience, temperament, ambition, reputation and cost” (p.58). 
Lawyer is a high constraint topic “which produces limited expectations 
about how they might be characterized, unlike low-constraint topics such 
as our love is a voyage to the bottom of the sea as it does not exemplify any 
category"(ibid.). Some vehicles typify attributing categories such as jobs, 
sharks, others are not. So, the model proposed is the interactive property 
attribution, whereby, low constraint topics are interpreted by ambiguous 
vehicles and vice versa. Glucksberg et al. argue that interpreting metaphor 
requires enough world knowledge on the topic and vehicle to seek the 


appropriate, relevant ground needed for mapping. 


1.3.2. Mappings in metaphor comprehension and production 


Mappings are carefully selected and filtered properties common to two 
concepts (Camp, 2006; Benedek et al., 2014). Mappings establish neural 
connections or pathways among nodes/concepts. When a concept is 
activated, it emits electro-chemical signals which go through synapses to 
other nodes in the semantic network. Shurtz (2010) specifies three basic 
characteristics of human mind that affect semantic memory. First, it seeks 
similarities, comparison, analogies, etc., and therefore, human thought is 


associative. Second, mind is adaptive, the synapses or neural links are 
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subject to enrichment, cultural adaptation, etc. The outcome is a change in 
the concepts at the end. Third, mind is also layered, which leads to having 
different levels or orders of human thought. Activation of a concept is 
termed as action potential. The way the mind works, including mapping, is 


culturally structured. 


Based on cognitive theories, neuroscience and psychology, several 
computational models simulating the cognitive mappings in the brain have 
been developed. Veale & O’ Doneghue (2000, p. 255) summarize the basic 
principles underpinning these models: (1) integration of the input spaces 
(source & target), (2) web linking between each input and its domain, (3) 
unpacking when people are able to “reconstruct the basis of the metaphor 
(the source & target)", and (4) the good reason linking the elements of 
metaphor to other related elements in their domains. One is based on the 
psychological theory of spreading activation (Quillian, 1968). The salient 
nodes emit waves of activation. This is where conventionality is processed. 
Novel mappings do not dwell on solid neural connections between a target 
node and a source node. Another mapping model is slippage (Veale & 
O’Doneghue 2000), where intermediate nodes are bridged or slipped. The 
connections mapping knowledge from a node to the other(s) could involve 


intermediate nodes, usually unconscious, acting as bridges. 


Mappings are carried out by metaphors, prototypes, etc. The nature of 
activation relation between a target and a source is still unclear. The 
activation of sources is subject to cultural and personal factors. Mental 
lexicon is managed along metaphorical relations. The prototypical source 
is the one drawn upon by most speech community members to realize a 
metaphorical meaning. Prototypicality also holds when the source and its 


metaphorical meaning are closely associated. It equals conventionality . 
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Semantic network grows and expands as long as there is a possibility to 
activate related nodes to the stimulus one. Interpretation is reached when 
no further activation is possible (Lakoff ,2015). Veale & O’Donoghue 
(2000, p. 258) state that " the amount of activation a node receives is an 
indication of how far it is from a particular starting point or how connected 
it is to other salient nodes." The notion of salience has to do with the 


number of connections a node has with other nodes in the domain. 


The study argues that the mappings which constitute the ground for 
metaphor interpretation and production could be reached by the activation 
of nodes in each domain (target and source) separately, then some 
isomorphic or homomorphic mappings (structural or non-structural) takes 
place between the pathways and nodes of each domain. Secondly, the 
grounds or collective mappings are carried out, leading to a blended 
outcome. For example, my lawyer is a shark, the two domains shark and 
lawyer get fired, and related nodes get activated in parallel as such: lawyer- 
is > eloquent — causes — sound argument — attacks the opponent > win 
the cause — aggressive & clever, while shark — sharp-teethed, hunter — 
causes hunting prey — get what it wants > aggressive & clever. Each node 
and pathway could be expanded. However, it is computed as such in the 
brain. The outmatching mappings aggressive and clever are reached via a 


mapping path in each domain. So interpretation is an inferential process. 
1.3.3. Preferable mappings: 


The question is “what aspects of source domain are mapped onto the target 
domain?" is a controversial issue (Gibbs, 1999, p. 312). Most studies have 
agreed on the principle of a symmetrical relation between the components 
of metaphor. The preferable property is the a diagnostic/ definitive 
property, which has the most extensive connections with others in the 


semantic network of a concept (Shen1999). In the frequently-cited example 
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the roof is a hat, Hat, in the domain of hat, is central because it connects 
with the person who uses it, it has a function sheltering, it has different 
shapes and colors, etc. So, the properties which are likely to be mapped are 
arranged as follows: protecting, sheltering people, they are cylindrical, 
colorful, etc. Explaining this point further, Shen (1999, p. 1632) _ states 
that " among the properties which get mapped, preference is given to the 
relational properties which determine the position occupied by the source 
domain term relative to other components of its domain, rather than to the 
intrinsic, or non-relational properties of that term". The mappable property 
is the one which projects important information of the vehicle onto the 
topic, whether it is relational or attributional. Sometimes, attributes are 
more mappable than relations if they are more diagnostic such as the car is 
a rocket ( another frequently-cited example), where the attribute fast is the 


most preferable property. 


1.3.4. Mappings and linguistic experience 


Blasko (1999, p.1679) points out that “students with high analogical 
reasoning scores rate metaphors with dissimilar domains more highly. It 
was as though they were sensitive to the structural correspondences 
between domains.” Studies show that “individual differences in working 
memory capacity affect the speed and efficiency of comprehension". 
Blasko reports findings of a number of studies on working memory 
capacity and metaphor comprehension. The most striking of which is 
Johnson and Rosano’s (1993) finding that metaphor comprehension 
involves cognitive processes “relatively independent of an individual’s 
ability in a specific language” (1680). Among the other individual 


differences, besides working memory capacity, are motivational factors as 
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well as domain specific factors such as vocabulary and_ historical 


knowledge, Blasko (1999,p. 1682) concludes. 


Johnson (1991) holds that the metaphorical grounding is realized 
through a number of mappings which involve “some sort of mental 
transformation that the person applies to the selected vehicle facet to 
accommodate it to the semantics of the topic” (p.472). The strength of 
metaphoric mapping varies and reflects what could be termed metaphoric 
and linguistic maturation, a key factor responsible for generating and 
comprehending metaphor. Johnson cites the example My sister was a rock 
which produces various interpretations depending on the depth and 
magnitude of correspondences, ranging from “physical hardness” to 
“psychological hardness’(p.472), the latter involves the transformation of 
more properties of the vehicle, and more accommodation of these 
properties to fit the topic. These interpretations show different types of 
metaphor processing analogy (the facets of the vehicle and the topic are 
grouped under a higher, generic level), experimental predicate elaborating 


on the topic rather than the vehicle properties, conceptual predicate, etc. 


Mapping behaviour has been reported to be related to the relational shift, 
a developed phase in the child 's analogical reasoning. It involves a shift 
from mapping properties related to physical resemblances or appearances 
to relational resemblances in the analogy. A case in point is A tire is a shoe. 
Gentner (1990, p.17) finds that younger children map the non-relational 
(attributional) property Sometimes your shoe is black and the tire is black, 
whereas their older counterparts and the adults map it relationally You can 


go places on both. 
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1.4. Cortical processing of metaphor: 


It is generally held that language areas are basically located in the left 
hemisphere (LH), along with other analytical areas. The right hemisphere 
(RH) houses the areas responsible for recognition and associations. Sotillo 
et al. (2005) indicate that people with RH damage have a problem in 
processing metaphors, rather than literal language of the LH. Overall 
normal people “show a RH superiority in metaphor processing”. Fachini 
(2007: 398) argues that such new techniques of on-line monitoring of the 
brain in action such as Positron Emission Tomography (PET) and 
Magnetic Resonance Imaging (MRI) reveal that extra activation behavior 
linking between distant nodes in the semantic memory occurs when 
processing metaphorical senses. Summarizing the findings of many studies 
on metaphor processing, Fachini (2007,p. 399) states that RH and LH are 
respectively responsible for metaphorical and literal processing, and that 
damages to either of them leads to general decreasing of processing 
abilities. Benedek et al. (2014) maintain that RH is more involved in 
processing novel rather than conventional metaphors as indicated by 
functional neuro-imaging. So, biologically, human brain has regions 
responsible for producing and processing metaphors. Metaphor blindness 
refers to the genetic inability of some individuals to perceive connections 
between various domains of knowledge. Jalal and Ramachandran (2011, 
p.651 ) argue that an individual suffering from metaphor blindness has "a 
less cross-wired brain" , responsible for fusing knowledge. They claim that 
“it could be that a specific gene may be responsible for minor congenital 
lesions in the left IPL causing "metaphor blindness" in certain individuals, 
while having no influence on language and verbal abilities more broadly” 


(ibid.). Succinctly describing metaphor production and comprehension, 
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(Benedek et al. 2014, p. 103) propose "that the former requires the 
extraction of the relevant semantic property conveyed by the metaphor, 
whereas in the latter, the relevant semantic feature is explicitly cued, and it 


requires finding a metaphor that serves as a vehicle for it". 


2. Metaphor comprehension experiments: 


2.1. Experiment I: 
2.1.1. Participants: 


200 Egyptian undergraduates (1‘' & 4" grade males and females) in the 
English Department at Kafrelsheikh University, and 25 English native 
speakers at Southampton and Florida Universities similar in age 


participated in the study. 


2.1.2. Stimuli: 


13 nominal decontextualized metaphors (see Table 1), derived from 
various sources on the internet, have been chosen because they provide a 
clear medium of knowledge representation as their interpretation is 


accessed from mental lexicon without the aid of contextual clues. 
2.1.3.Procedure: 


First participants (natives & non-natives) were asked to provide an 
interpretation of each metaphor, listing the properties mappable from the 
source/vehicle onto the target/topic. For instance Loneliness is a desert 


because loneliness.... 


Coding framework: 


The interpretations/paraphrases of the 13 metaphors are checked by a 


group of 5 coders. The coding process involves: 
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(1) Coding the salient mappable property/ies of each metaphor in the 
interpretations generated by participants. Following Roncero and de 
Almeida (2014), a salient property is the one stated by a minimum of 20% 
of the participants as capturing the metaphorical meaning of the sentence, 
properties stated by a minimum of 15% and less than 10% of the subjects 


are coded as less salient and not salient, respectively 


2- Coding mapping preferences: Relational /Attributional. Following 
Gentner (1983 onwards) and Shen (1999), Relationality is defined as the 
degree to which the property in question expresses relations between some 
objects. Relational properties take the form of " high order relations... 


" 


transitive verbs (e.g. "X chases Y" or " X causes Y "), comperative 
adjectives...and prepositions."(Gentner, 1991, p.5) . Attributionality is 
defined as the degree to which the property in question expresses some 
characteristics of an object. Attributional properties take the form of 


adjectives such as fat, short, round, etc. 
2.1.4. Results 
2.1.4.1. Salient mappable property/ies 


The salient properties are the highly diagnostic and most noticeable of a 
concept within its category, and are given prime mappings between the 
target and the source domains. The purpose of this part is: to explore the 
properties mapped from source to target by the three groups. The salient 
properties mapped by the three groups in each metaphor are illustrated in 
Table ( 1 ). The data show: 1-various realizations of the concept of saliency 
that make a given property mappable across groups, 2- the hierarchy of 
mappable properties , and 3- the influence of cultural differences, L2 


proficiency and age on mapping. 
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The salient property mappable in the noise is music to his ears by the 
native group is Listening is involved with both, which alludes to a 
categorization mode of processing. On the other hand, 1‘t and 4" graders 
fail to map the proper properties, leading to wrong interpretations. 
Loneliness is a desert also prompts a superordinate category including the 
topic and the vehicle by the native group: Loneliness and desert are vast, 
scary situations, unlike the learner groups who map the properties to the 
topic probably with this superordinate categorization in mind, without 
explicitly stating that in their interpretations. Some of the learners' 
interpretations map favorable properties from the vehicle desert to the topic 
loneliness such as inspiring and enjoyable, which suggests a cultural 
peculiarity. My lawyer is a shark triggers cross cultural mapping 
differences and mapping hierarchies. The salient properties in the native 
corpus are aggressive, scary, cruel and strong, all are negative except for 
the last one. On the contrary, learners' mappability hierarchy reads: 
strong, intelligent, courageous and cruel, all are positive properties except 
for the last one. My lawyer is a whale prompts marked culturally-charged 
connotations and properties for mapping. The native group saliently map 
properties carrying neutral or positive connotations: fat, successful, etc., 
whereas learners activate and map robustly negative or neutral ones: 
greedy, artful, and less saliently clever and intelligent. His country is new 
Iraq prompts similar salient properties by all groups. However, Egyptian 
learners' less salient properties reveal wrong interpretations which could be 
attributed to fairly shallow political background knowledge, or to fall 
under the misleading connotations of the lexeme new, a signal of lexical 
knowledge deficiency. Some offices are iceberg shows a huge discrepancy 
in the interpretations of the three groups. Junior learners have literal 
interpretations on the whole scale of saliency, yet senior learners provide 


few less salient properties that yield partially abstract interpretations, a 
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glaring example of an overall low proficiency level of both learners' 
groups. Some jobs are jails instantiates similar mappings by all groups. 
However, learners lack the proficiency needed to put these properties 
relationally and correctly as natives. Some surgeons are butchers evoke a 
rather similar host of mappings, but the salient properties differ: learners 
stick to cruel, and natives to lack morals and incompetent. Lack morals is 
mapped latently by Egyptians in general. A possible explanation is that one 
of the senses of cruel is lack of morals. Another one is that students use 
cruel with its basic sense of pitiless. The latter explanation is supported by 
the occurrence of other properties in the same semantic field. The property 
incompetent is not instantiated by the learners, which shows a general 
lexical, semantic and pragmatic competence. Bloody is another case in 
point. His bike is an arrow arouses the same mappings across groups, 
though natives provide more diverse mappings within the same semantic 
field. Some roaches are snakes is another case in point, though natives and 
learners tend to map using overarching categorization mode in 
interpretations such as animals reptiles, and creatures. The latter property 
indicates lack of scientific or/and lexical knowledge. Likewise, his belt was 
a snake curling around his waist instantiates culturally-charged mappings 
such as rich, expensive, valuable, etc. by learners. Love is a growing 
garland also utilizes similar mapping across the groups with two _ basic 
differences: the frequent mappings of abstract properties beautiful, welfare, 
etc., and lack of the concept that love requires care and time to grow. Your 
friend is the picture to my frame evokes similar properties which share 
fairly the same conceptual structure but surface differently . The 
comparison of friendship in the current metaphor with the metaphors 
generated by other groups of natives and learners on the same topic shows 
that native participants generate metaphors such as Friendship is a mirror, 


a bond, shoulder to depend on ,etc. Friendship is realized by Egyptians as 
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abstract entities (love, happiness, trust, etc), as a family relationship 
(brotherhood, mother), a valuable object (treasure, a key to happiness), a 
source of light and security (lighthouse, ship). The mappable properties by 
the natives are in more congruence with the underlying conceptualization 
and the surface linguistic realization investigated in metaphor production 


(see 3.1 below). 


Table (1) also demonstrates that metaphors which are based on some 
domains like animals (My lawyer is a shark. My lawyer is a whale. Some 
roaches are snakes) recruit different and also similar mappings cross- 
culturally. The same is true of professions e.g. butchers. However, it is 
emotions that have the highest degree of mapping similarity in the two 
cultures. Social relations such as friendship, work relations etc. come 
second in mapping similarity. This goes in line with findings of other 


studies. 


Mapping salient features is a troublesome component in metaphoric 
competence. The relationship between mapping behaviour and foreign 
language proficiency is manifested in many respects. One is the higher 
occurrence of properties that map literal or less metaphorical aspects in 
junior students’ corpus such as empty, cold, bloody, richness, and beautiful 
to map desert, iceberg, butcher, snake, and love respectively. A second 
feature is the higher frequency of grammatical and spelling errors in the 
junior's corpus. Nevertheless, learners' interpretations generally exhibit 
poor schema of English conceptual system and its cultural constructs. The 
same is true of lexical, semantic and pragmatic knowledge. These findings 
indicate that a major cause of conceptual error in metaphor production and 
comprehension is that L2 learners’ assessment of salience is based on L1, 


and the most salient meaning is the literal meaning in most of the cases. 
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Non-native speakers may fail in capturing the salient figurative 
property/meaning and stick to the literal one (regarded salient in this case), 
because they lack the conceptual, cultural and linguistic schema native 


speakers possess. 


Table (1): Salient mappable property/ies 


the noise is | Listening is gate ae? Noise is ina 
‘ : " Noise is Noise is . Noise is ae rae 
music to his | involved part of his -_| Noise is sound] Noise is sound 
é loud |Uncomfortable 5. effective 
ears. with both life. 


Loneliness 
and desert empty 
are vast, | empty isolated mia Bon ce and 
scary distant. 
situations 
My lawyer is} aggressive : : : : 
cruel. | intelligent] cruel. strong. courageous 
My lawyer is syallows 
pale fat. greedy artful my intelligent | clever successful savage 
a whale. 
money. 
His country is Wasteland, Lacks detructed Needs éolonized | tres Has difficult Empty of strong 
new Iraq. is attacked | stability help economy corruption 
People are Huge Have no 
: And cool ; 
unfriendly : life 
boring 


5 

3 
& 
6 

3 


Both are 


Take you Desdend Unkind 
. $2 3 no chance ‘ are 
away from | boring | Limit freedom captive restrictive and un 
for other 
: pleasant 
obs 
: Treat Have sharp 
surgeons are ee ence cruel cruel cruel |Shed blood} with | tools to deal 
butchers. —_["2°< MOM blood with 
His bike is an Must be Help | Have different 
fast fast fast 
arrow. controlled others speeds 
Some roaches Cunning 
and harmful Animals Reptiles | poisonous | harmful awful creatures : 
are snakes. soleonous ceptive 


People feel] . Discomfort | and round : Covering the 
richness expensive : valuable 
suffocated waist 


Is Is growin bloomin Bonar Is growing |complementat welfare 
beautiful] “*® 8 8 good things ee 8 P 
Your friend if Complete | _. Beautiful Is ____ [Same Both are | Open and 
the picture to fri ‘ mirror : The same | mirror h ia fri 1 
sive Herne: riendship memories | necessary characteristics riends clear 
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2.1.4.2. Property mappability preferences 


The connectivity principle proposed by Gentner (1990) is another 
important principle of property mappability preferences in metaphor 
interpretation. According to the connectivity principle, (Shen, 1999, 
p.1641) elaborates, "In cases where the two properties in question are 
equally high in diagnosticity, yet one of them outranks the other with 
respect to connectivity, preference is given to the property with the higher 
connectivity". In other words, mapping priority is given to relations 
(holding between arguments in the domains) rather than attributes 
(specifying the properties of one argument/object). Shen cites the two 
interpretations below to explain the previous principles, respectively 
through processing the stimulus stems are like drinking straws. An 
interpretation involving the mapping of the relational, diagnostic property 
of stems "'being used for drawing liquid' is preferred over the one utilizing 


the mapping of physical attributes such as ‘tubular’ or 'thin' " (p.1636). 


Table (2) Property mappability preferences 


Relational Attributive Borderline cases 
properties properties 


Native 30% 


I“ year 50% 
4" year 45% 








Table (2) shows that the native subjects prefer to map relational 
properties more than the Egyptian subjects. Inter-metaphor variations are 
certainly available. Relational properties are related to the processing of 


metaphors as deep relational similarity holding between two domains, 
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rather than focusing on attributes that could be related to physical similarity 
between objects. It is true that most of the attributes are abstract, which 
shows considerable cognitive and pragmatic abilities. Yet, the lower 
frequency of relational properties indicates lower proficiently and 


linguistic ability (see Table 1 for a sample of the properties mapped). 


2.2 Second experiment on metaphor comprehension 


Experiment II: 
2.2.1. Participants & procedure: 


In order to examine further aspects of metaphor interpretation, 
specifically:(1) the relationship between interpretation quality and aptness, 
and (2) using interpretations to confirm or disconfirm a mode of processing 
based on CM or categorization, four 25 participant-groups of Egyptian 
learners (1‘t year and 4" year) were asked to write an interpretation to 38 
apt and 38 in-apt metaphors (taken from Jones & Ests, 2006, p.30). 
Interpretations were compared to those provided by 10 undergraduate 
native speakers at Florida University, while average aptness ratings ( from 
1 to 7) were compared to native ratings reported in (Jones & Ests, 2006, p. 


30). 


2.2.2. Coding framework 


Using Iskander & Baird (2013) taxonomy, interpretations were classified 
as: Abstract Complete (AC), Abstract Partial (AP), Literal and Other (OT). 
Aptness is the appropriateness and goodness of the metaphor. To confirm 
the metaphorical processing mode- attributive categorization, conceptual 
metaphor or else- two procedures were conducted. First, a sample (23) of 


apt metaphor interpretations by each learner group’ was checked, 
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following McGlone (1996, p. 550) to see if the interpretations "contain 
words or phrases referring to CM source domain". To confirm the 
attributive categorization mode, subjects were asked to rate from | to 4 the 
degree to which the topic is a member of a category headed by the vehicle, 
following Shen (1999). Further, a think-aloud protocol was administered; 
subjects were asked to report on what went on in their minds while reading 


and processing metaphors. 


2.2.4. Results : 


2.2.4.1. Interpretation types 


Appendix (1) shows that there is a relatively one to one correspondence 
between the degree of abstractness and aptness. Apt metaphors activate 
more abstract interpretations than inapt metaphors by all groups. This gives 
support to the view that aptness speeds up processing. Subject's abstract 
interpretations are generally less frequent than the other types. Overall data 
reveals that 1*t year Egyptian learners’ metaphorical competence is slightly 


lower than that of their 4"" counterparts. 


Two possible reasons are: one that they have not yet recognized the 
metaphorical meaning due to linguistic maturation, and lack of experience 
in the two domains compared. Abstract interpretation of metaphors 
increases as familiarity increases. This goes in line with Giora’s (1999) 
hypothesis that familiarity of metaphors activates abstract interpretation. 
Appendix (1) also shows that the literal (concrete) interpretation score is 
relatively stable, and there are no significant differences between apt and 


inapt metaphor. 


Appendix (1) also displays that the frequency of the wrong 


interpretations of inapt metaphors is greater than apt ones. This supports 
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the previous finding. As for the literal interpretations, Appendix (1) shows 
that there is no significant difference between their frequency in novel and 
conventional metaphors. This contradicts previous studies on native 
speakers which show that the literal interpretations increase as the degree 
of novelty of metaphors increase (Iskandar & Baird, 2013). This also 
contradicts Giora's (1999) graded salience theory which holds that novel 


metaphors activate literal interpretation first. 


Another important finding is that the metaphors which activate 
interpretations most are some stomachs are barriers, a rooster is an alarm 
clock, a lie is a dagger, the bad news is an earthquake, music can be a 
medicine. Such metaphors map objects and natural forces onto human 
body and verbal activities. Mappings here are not cultural, rather they are 
“universal", and this explains the ease of mappability and, therefore, 
interpretation. On the other hand, the most difficult metaphors are 
conventional and novel, A business is a living organism, Beavers are 
lumberjacks, her mother is a mule, specifically the six bottom ones: 
alcohol is a crutch and discipline is a fertilizer, the first due to the lack of 
cultural knowledge and the second due to cognitive and linguistic reasons 


as well. 


In 4" year corpus, there are significant differences in the frequency 
of AC interpretations between apt and inapt metaphors. Inapt metaphors 
receive the lowest frequency in all interpretation types. Further, a good 
many of which receive no responses at all, which indicates the awareness 
of many students in this group that inapt metaphors are uninterpretable. 
Conversely, 1*' year Egyptian learners seem to be less able to capture 
aptness. A quick look at the figures in Appendix (2) reveals the lower 
degree of abstraction in apt metaphor interpretations of this group. 


Paradoxically, they score a higher frequency of abstract "interpretations" 
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to inapt metaphors. Moreover, the frequency of "no responses " to inapt 
metaphor is significantly lower than 4" year counterparts. They massively 
take the risk of interpreting the uninterpretable inapt metaphors, a trend 
partially avoided by their senior counterparts, who opt to the "no response 


option". 


Discussing these findings of the two groups in relation to the native 
speakers’ aptness ratings (Appendix 2) reveals that Egyptians in general 
rate aptness higher than the native group. Juniors rate apt and inapt 
metaphor relatively equally higher and attempt an interpretation to each 
one. On the other hand, seniors' rate of inapt metaphors is relatively lower 
than the juniors; but still higher than the natives’. Further, some metaphors 
are rated high on the aptness scale, but the interpretation scale shows a 
pervasive frequency of literal and irrelevant interpretations. Some 
examples are: A business is a living organism, A kitchen is a living 
organism, Her husband is a gem, Her unflinching gaze is ice, The driveway 
is an ice rink, to cite only a few. This means that aptness ratings are not 
reliable predictors of correct interpretations. Subjects, particularly 1* 
graders, have an easy time rating aptness, but a generally hard time 
interpreting metaphors. This suggests that the concept of aptness and how 
it operates are vague to the majority of students in the two levels. Results 
show that there is a positive relation between abstractness level and aptness 
ratings. However, data show various counter examples, such as: Adventure 
is a roller coaster, Travelling is a roller coaster, Jalapeno peppers are fire, 
Bell peppers are fire, Discipline is fertilizer, among others, which are rated 
high in aptness, but motivate striking unabstract interpretations in most of 


the cases. 


Metaphors are rated apt because of their compositionality and socio- 


cultural familiarity of their lexis and vice versa, e.g.: The bad news was an 
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earthquake, Some teachers are encyclopedias, His old car is a boat, Some 
stomachs are barrels, A tree is an umbrella, among others. It is no wonder 
to find learners having relatively similar scores to the inapt counterparts of 
the previous metaphors. This goes in line with Jones & Estes ' hypothesis 
that " both apt and inapt metaphors may be comprehensible and involve the 
same comprehension process" (2005, p.113). Members of the native group 
seem to have sufficient experiential, socio- cultural schema on the vehicle 
and the topic, which makes successful mapping and blends possible. On 
the other hand, learners, particularly Juniors, are not able to decide or rate 
the membership of the topic to the superordinate category represented by 
the vehicle, or their linguistic and cultural schema is inadequate for 
identifying the apt topics. Sometimes, their interpretation of inapt forms 
outperforms that of apt ones, e.g. cocaine is time bomb vs. smoking is a 
time bomb, and subconscious is an arena vs. mind is arena. Finally, 
conventionality and aptness seem to be less effective. Moreover, the 
concreteness in interpretation is significantly higher in the Egyptian 


corpora. 


It is worth noting that sometimes the learners' interpretations are 
culturally acceptable and abstract. A case in point is His old lawn mower 
is a boat. Learners mention that a lawn mower cuts grass, a boat cuts water, 
a typically conceptualization of moving from a place to another place in 
the Egyptian context. Another example is Her mother is a mule. Egyptians 
activate stupid and clumsy where native speakers activate ugly. A further 
couple are My computer skills course is a joke and My organic chemistry 
course is a joke. The vehicle joke in the Egyptian culture instantiates the 
literal sense fun, and the metaphorical one irony. As illustrated in one of 
‘senior’ learners’ interpretations, The course makes me laugh because it is 
difficult and I cannot understand it, difficulties are culturally associated 


with laughing and joking. Checking aptness ratings of the previous couple 
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by learners shows no difference between rating the apt and the inapt 
members. Last but not least, A conference is a museum receives ‘no 
response’ on the part of many participants in the native group, as it is inapt, 
unlike Egyptian responses which instantiate a place for making 
presentations. The analysis shows that there are cultural peculiarities, 
which should not be regarded wrong in an age of transculturalism. 
Pedagogy should find ways embracing and accepting such non-mainstream 
interpretations. The concept of aptness is inherently cultural —bound. A apt 
metaphor in a given culture is not necessarily apt cross —culturally. 
Consequently, operationalizing aptness in L2 requires juxtaposing 
metaphor aptness requisites in both source and target languages and 
cultures. Counter to many studies, aptness is not such a decisive factor in 


helping processing. 


2.2.4. 2.Confirming Metaphorical processing mode: 


Metaphorical processing is checked to figure out whatever subjects draw 
on underlying conceptual metaphors which might be reflected in their 
paraphrases (following McGlone, 1996). Metaphor interpretation is 
believed to mirror metaphor processing mode. Attributive categorization 
and CM have been the target of such an investigation L1 English. Little is 
known about it in L2 English. The question is what knowledge should be 
available to native and Non-native speakers to interpret: knowledge of two 
domains and the correspondences between them, or knowledge of a 
superordinate domain exemplifying the vehicle and provides attributive 


categorization potentialities to the topic. 


Appendix (3) includes three lists: the linguistic metaphors, their 
conceptual equivalents, the frequency of interpretations referring to the 


CM source at hand and the categorization rate. Metaphorical expressions 
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are thought to be instantiations of underlying CMs. Results show that CM 
sources such as animals, person, instrument, natural force, plant, verbal 
activity, academic activity and academic event are fairly represented 
linguistically in the paraphrases. There seems to be a sufficient cultural and 
experiential schema, which seems to be universal. On the other hand, the 
underrepresented ones are ice (cold), rail (object), zoo (container), arena 
(landscape), possibly due to deficient cultural schema( and in turn 
insufficient mental spaces for the target and the source) and low 
proficiency level. The result is that non natives fail to make the mappings 
and blends needed for comprehension. Furthermore, it is noted that the 
more novel the linguistic metaphor the lower the reference frequency to 


the CM sources in the paraphrases. 


As for attributive categorization, results show that the metaphors that 
score high in the CM processing mode, show equal high rating on 
categorization scale (see Appendix, 3). Some vehicle domains seem to be 
unknown or ambiguous to Egyptian learners, such as crutch, ice rink, mule, 
etc. On the other hand, some topics are difficult to be understood as 
members of their vehicles, such as sarcasm, discipline, and beavers. So, 
lack of sufficient knowledge of some vehicles and topics hinders the 
creation of superordinate categorizations, blocking mappings and possible 
blends. According to the career of metaphor theory, metaphors are 
processed via comparison (a simile) and when they become conventional 
they are processed via categorization. Glucksberg & Haught (2006) point 
out that "novel metaphors are always understood in terms of their 


corresponding similes" (p.363). 


The think-aloud protocols of Egyptian learners reveal that comparison 
is the first process to check whether the metaphor makes sense or not. This 


involves projecting the relevant properties of the vehicle onto the topic. A 
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metaphor with salient, strong properties, it is reported, is processed 
instantly. Less salient properties prolong the processing time, lead to 
exhausting the mind and push addressee to stop processing. Categorization 
fits more efficiently processing the metaphors with abstract or semi- 
abstract vehicles, e.g. in music can be medicine, the vehicle refers to an 
abstract entity. Examination of the previous processing modes reveals 
some shared grounds. CMT holds that A IS B, where both A and B are 
generic conceptual "categories". Therefore, categorization is used to 
understand an overarching category in terms of another: Some stomachs 
are barrels is understood as ORGAN IS A CONTAINER. To understand 
this metaphor, the vehicle barrels refers metaphorically to a group of 
objects that can contain large quantities, and some stomachs are members 
of this category. All in all, all roads seem to lead to Rome. The indecisive 
findings towards the prevalence of a specific mode makes issues by no 


means settled. 


3. Metaphor production: 


The study attempts two methods of data collection. One is Elicit 
Metaphor which is commonly utilized to have access to the participants' 
conceptual world, mapping directionality etc. The advantage of this 
technique is that it elicits linguistic metaphors and conceptual metaphors 
simultaneously, as the stimuli are general concepts which refer to 
superordinate conceptual categories. Utilized in various studies, Elicit 
Metaphor has been confined to generating metaphors on a limited number 
of topics, notably body parts, few emotions, and color terms as well as 
limited number of languages. The present study widens Elicit Metaphor to 
generate metaphors on a wide range of topics, with a view to accessing the 


conceptual worlds of groups. The second method is to examine naturally- 
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occurring metaphorical production in the written composition of native and 


Egyptian participants 
3.1 Experiment I: 
3.1 .1.Participants 


The members of the three groups who participated in the first experiment 


on metaphor comprehension participated in this experiment. 
3.1 .2.Procedure 


Participants were asked to complete lists of sentences with words they feel 
strongly about. Following Hussey & Katz (2006), participants were told 
“be as creative as you can” (81). The stimuli were topics / targets covering 
different domains of human experience and conceptualization as classified 
in Kévecses (2010) (see Appendix 4) . Topics/targets vary with regard to 
their degree of abstractness. No time limit was assigned for task 
completion. It is hoped that this free metaphoric association technique 
would help reveal the overall world conceptualization, the lexical 
knowledge depth, and the semantic network structure of each group, and 


in relation to the cultural and linguistic features involved 
3.1 .2.3 Coding Framework 


A group of 5 coders (who did not participate in any of the experiments) 
coded data for: a- the conceptual bases of metaphorical sources, the CMs 
the generated metaphorical expressions hang on, and b- the patterns of 
mapping directionality and their relation to the aptness and imageability of 
the generated metaphors of the three groups. Inter-rater agreement ratio 


was 85%. 
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3.1.4. Results: 


3.1.4.1.Conceptual sources 
Emotions and instincts 


They include love, anger, hunger, passion, sadness, mercy and greed. Love 
is primarily conceptualized as an abstract concept in the majority of the 
cases by Egyptian learners, and as heat by the native speakers. 1“ graders 
utilize more nativised , L1 based sources. Love is mapped by this group as 
an object a key to hearts and as a blind person. Coming second is the 
conceptualization of love as plants, agriculture and natural force in native 
& non-native corpora. This is followed by body parts equally in both 
corpora. Anger is conceived primarily in terms of natural force, heat, 
disease, and body parts by natives, and as natural force, animal, heat, body 
parts by both Egyptian groups. Hunger is regarded as a beast, wild dog 
(animal), natural force, disease by natives and overwhelmingly as a snake, 
wild animal, natural force and physical action by Egyptians. It is 
personalized as an unbeliever kaafir, a common idiom in the overall 
learners' corpora. Kaafir, socio-culturally, means to be ungrateful and 
unthankful. Passion is metaphorized as a moody child, enemy (person), an 
animal, a natural force, an object by natives, an abstract entity, family, 
tree (plant),alluding to Adam's forbidden tree, natural force and animal in 
4" sraders' corpus, and frequently misunderstood and misrepresented in 1“ 
graders' corpus . Mercy is conceptualized as a natural force and orientation 
metaphors by natives, where the majority of metaphors by Egyptians 
conceptualize mercy as an abstract entity, and associate it with animals 
who take care of their children, and family as well. In 1“ graders’ corpus, 
mercy is an eraser of guilts, a nativised metaphorization. Sadness is 
associated with the color black and darkness by natives. Egyptians 


describe sadness as an abstract entity, a disease and an animal in 4" 
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graders' corpus, whereas it is conceptualized as a person (killer) and a 
natural force by the junior group. Greed is conceived in terms of an animal, 
a natural force and a disease by natives, an animal, a disease, and a body 
organ (open mouth), by 4" year, an animal and an enemy (a person) by 


1‘ year Egyptians, respectively. 


One major similarity in the metaphoric production of the two groups, 
on the emotion and instincts stimuli, is that they revolve on conceptualizing 
them as animal, heat, disease, plant, family and body part. Yet, some 
striking differences are the high frequency of abstract conceptualization of 
these concepts in the Egyptian corpus, the family domain is more accessed 
in metaphor production by Egyptians than natives. Body parts domain is 
the least activated by the two groups in their conceptualization of emotions, 
counter to previous literature. Another interesting finding is the higher 


frequency of L1 translated metaphors in 1“ than 4" graders' corpora 


Social relations: 


Topics/targets such as friendship, women, marriage, parents, kids, home 
are conceptualized differently in the three corpora. Friendship is regarded 
as objects (bond/mirror), emotions (love, joy), human body (shoulder to 
depend on), and abstract entities (confidence, strength) in the native 
corpus. In the Egyptian corpora, friendship is realized as abstract entities 
(love, happiness, trust, etc), a family relationship (brotherhood, mother), a 
valuable object (treasure, a key to happiness), and a source of light and 
security (lighthouse, ship). It is worth mentioning that 1* graders also 


metaphorize it as a plant and a ship, relatively novel metaphors. 


Women are described as_ wine (liquid/food), abstract entities (source of 
beauty and wisdom, protection) and an animal (a snake) in the native 


English corpus, while in the Egyptian corpora, women are portrayed as 
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white (color), fruit trees, flower (plants), snakes, foxes, birds, butterfly 
(animals), queens (power), angels, witches, disasters (natural forces), 
half of the society kids, home, and family. There is a similarity in 
associating women with beauty by the two groups. However, Egyptian 
subjects attribute properties of power, being half of the society to women 


more than the native group. 


Marriage, in the native corpus, is regarded as a company and a jail 
( buildings), a tie and a sacred bond (objects), a commitment, a holy 
promise and partnership (abstract entities). Egyptians metaphorize 
marriage as hell, jail, golden cage, paradise ( buildings and places), 
responsibility, connection (abstract), a melon, a tree, half of religion (L1- 
based idioms), a trip, and a wide road (journey). The groups map marriage 
similarly, yet associating it with (plants) (journey) and (religion) is more 


common in the Egyptian corpora. 


Parents are conceptualized in abstract terms such as wisdom, blessings, 
and meaning of life, as backbone (body organ), warmness, sun (heat/ light), 
and angels (supernatural power), whereas Egyptians also associate 
parents with abstract entities such as kindness, love, giving, mercy, etc., 


schools (buildings), and blood (liquid/body). 


Kids are metaphorized as angels, little stars (natural power/heavenly 
creatures), flowers (plants) and hope (abstract entities) in the native 
corpus. Kids are associated with blessings, angels, beloved of Allah 
(heavenly, and natural powers), diamonds, gifts, and jewelry (valuable 
objects), happiness, honor, safety, etc. (abstract entities) and grass (plants) 


by Egyptian groups. 


Home is conceived in terms of warmth (heat), heart (body organ), a 


candy (sweet objects), a nest (building) and family (persons) by the native 
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group, while it is conceived in terms of a big country, school, paradise, 
shelter, settlement (buildings/places), warmth (heat),and safety, stability, 
comfort, peace (abstract entities) by Egyptian participants, and as 


mother(person) exclusively by 1* graders. 


The similarities in the conceptualization of the previous social relations 
across groups are striking. However, Egyptian participants tend to recruit 
more abstract sources to describe targets than the natives. A recurrent 
feature is the strong prevalence of metaphors literally translated from Llin 


the 1“ grade corpus. 
Politics 


The domain of politics and its related institutions and values are 
conceptualized radically different. Politics is described by the native 
speakers as a dirty game, a headache (disease), war, business (financial 
interaction),and dirt (offensive object). Egyptians conceptualize politics 
equally as a dirty game, and a toy(1“ graders), an animal, heat, mud (dirty 
objects), disease, and kitchen (place of conspiracies). Political parties are 
also associated with (games), animals and heat by the three groups, with 
Egyptians associating it with abstract entities carrying negative 


connotations more frequently than native speakers. 


Elections are portrayed as a play, voice of minorities (verbal activity), 
and a pile of crack (object) by the native group, while Egyptians associate 
elections with abstract entities such as democracy, freedom, justice etc. It 
is also metaphorized as light and sun (light). Further, elections are 
envisioned as desert (place)and a trick. 15‘ graders map elections as a test, 
a hard war, and voice of the people. The hierarchy illustrates the positive 
connotations of the metaphors created by the Egyptian group, a trend 


suggesting that the Egyptian group are still politically naive. 
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Law is portrayed as a hidden pistol (object)and a building, while 
Egyptians realize it as equality, justice and power (abstract entities), a 
disease, a ship and a protector(person). Attached to law is equality which 
is envisioned as oneness and a paved way to civilization in the native 
corpus, and as justice and a dream (abstract entities), which indicates less 
degree of metaphoricity. Most of the responses using this category give 
synonyms such as equality, justice, and law (belonging to the same 


semantic field) in the Egyptian corpora. 


Freedom is metaphorized as a flying bird (animal), a broken chain and 
a sharp knife of all deeds (objects) and happiness, equality and opportunity 
(abstract entities) by native speakers, while Egyptians associate it with 


democracy, bird, dream and sky. 


Oppression is portrayed as the enemy of justice (person/war), dark room, 
dark, black (darkness), hell (heat), silent killer (person) and physical 
action in the native corpus, while it is realized as “injustice”, cunning, wild 


animal (fox and snake), darkness (and as time bomb by junior graders). 


Institutions 


Police station is portrayed as a firm clutch, a night watch, the alarm of the 
society (objects/instruments) and a source of discrepancy in the way 
(abstract terms) in the native corpus. In the two Egyptian corpora, while 
police station is associated with security, protection, horror, hell, tomb, 
law and a wild animal in the corpus of 4" year Egyptian learners, it is 
metaphorized as the eyes of law, home, protection, and stability by juniors. 
The latter group tends to show more positive attitudes towards police 


station than the former one. 
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University is conceptualized as a sacred place, a home, world , a club 
(places/buildings), society, and a container of lively interaction by the 
native group. University is portrayed by Egyptians as education and 
knowledge, which are metonymies. The second response is home, jail, 
stage (place), lamb, light (light), and diamond (valuable object). 
Responses of the two groups reveal striking similarity, with Egyptians 


responding more variedly. 


Results show that there are similarities and differences between the 
way the three groups map the stimuli. The domain of human body is more 
utilized by Egyptians to metaphorize and envision the domains of family, 
parents, marriage etc. than natives. Emotions and instincts are envisioned 


as animals, more by Egyptians. 
Seasons of the year: 


In the native English corpus, Winter is conceptualized as dull trip 
(journey), cruelty, death, darkness and cheesecake of all lovers. Summer is 
metaphorized as rebirth and beautiful blue sky above. Autumn is a cool tent 
in desert with no trees, bold man, falling, and shallow bond full of mud. 
Spring is rising of the dead and beginning of a new life. On the other hand, 
Egyptians conceive winter as darkness, fear, disaster, illness and good by 
seniors, and as a flood of good by juniors, Summer as hell, heat, light, 
marriage, etc, (as well as an oasis in 1“ year corpus), Autumn as falling, 
death, storm and fear by 4" year, and as a bad omen and change by juniors, 


and finally, Spring as a flower and a paradise by both groups. 


The huge difference in metaphors lies in the conceptualization of 
summer by the three groups: rebirth, hell and an oasis as the prime 


metaphors, respectively. Another important difference is the order of 
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metaphoric responses to each stimulus by each group. So, although there 
is a similarity of responses to Winter, for instance, Egyptian learners, 
especially the juniors associate winter with good, as Egypt rarely has rains. 


Autumn for Egyptians is regarded as a chance for change and life renewal. 
Color terms 


Color terms are not conceived the same. Red is anger and Red is revenge 
are the prime responses by the native speakers, whereas red is blood, and 
red is love are the prime metaphors by the majority of Egyptians. Green is 
serenity and beauty (natives), grass, life, trees, relaxation (4" graders) and 


joy and comfort (1* graders) Black and White generate similar metaphors. 
Time & Hard work 


Time is metaphorized as gold, money (valuable things), sword, (sharp 
instrument) by the native group. It is also sword, knife, gold arrow, and 
thief by Egyptians. Hard work is portrayed by native speakers as safe boats, 
and seeds of happy life. 


The previous analysis strikes a balance between illustrating the socio- 
cultural mappings typical of the two cultures on the one hand, and 
displaying the major conceptual source of mappings, partially utilizing the 
CMT conventions on the other. However, analysis should not mask the 
socio-cultural mapping gaps. For instance PLANTS are mapped onto kids 
in the two cultures, motivating the generic CM PERSONS ARE PLANTS, 
which masks the socio-cultural mapping gaps, as kids are conceptualized 
as flowers and grass in English and Egyptian cultures, respectively. It is 
noted that although passion, as well as other emotions and instincts, are 
mapped the same according to CMT _ conventions, e.g. 
EMOTIONS/INSTINCTS ARE AMINALS and 
EMOTIONS/INSTINCTS ARE PERSONS, etc. , analysis reveals that 
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there are considerable mapping differences within each domain. 
Unfortunately, CMT masks many culturally mapping peculiarities and 
leaves room for mapping gaps, where many salient mappings are sacrificed 
for sake of having an overarching CMs (Takada et. Al., 2000). Take, for 
example, mapping person to passion. Passion is a moody child and enemy 
in English, while it is mother in the Egyptian culture. What gets mapped 
in most metaphors is the socio-cultural conceptualization resemblance 
between the two domains of metaphor. Women, another instance, are socio- 
culturally resembled to wine in the English culture in that women arouse 
whims, make someone lose self-control. On the other hand, women are 
resembled to angels in their giving and tenderness in the Egyptian culture. 
Regardless of these overgeneralizations, CMT enables us to capture the 
aspects of conceptual and cross-cultural mapping similarities in an 
exceptionally straightforward and economical fashion. Chartris-Black 
(2002) states that the CMs that share the same conceptual metaphors are 
easier to understand by L2 learners than the ones different in conceptual 


bases. 


3.1.4.2.Mapping directionality: 


Since metaphor is a selective mapping of properties from the vehicle onto 
the topic, mapping directionality “is a central aspect of metaphor structure 
and comprehension" (Shen, 1995, p. 273). The standard directionality 
involves two principles: (1) concreteness, whereby mappings go from the 
concrete vehicle to the abstract topic, and (2) saliency, whereby mappings 
go from the salient vehicle to the less salient topic (Shen, 1995). Standard 
directionality where the vehicle is concrete helps metaphor processing. 
Violation of these principles makes metaphors less analogical, less 
metaphorical, underappreciated, less retained and less recalled. In other 


words, this pattern of directionality is cognitively less costly. Two possible 
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kinds of violation to this pattern are: first-degree violation and second- 
degree violation. The former includes: abstract-abstract mappings and less 
salient to salient mappings. The latter involves mappings directed from 
abstract source/ vehicle to concrete topic/target, and from non-salient 
vehicle to salient topic. Concrete vehicles are those which instantiate an 


image in the mind, while abstract ones suppress imageability. 


Table (4): Mapping directionality patterns 


Mapping directionality Native % 1* year% 4" year % 


patterns 
Concrete — abstract 
Abstract — abstract 
Concrete — concrete 


Abstract — concrete 





Table (4) shows that the directionality of most metaphors produced by 
Egyptian subjects are from abstract to abstract, unlike the native group 
whose directionality structure goes from concrete to abstract and from 
concrete to concrete, respectively. This indicates a number of implications. 
The first is that the degree of imageability is higher in the native corpus. 
The second one is that the native metaphors are more apt, as they are 
capable of capturing the salient features of their vehicles. Imageability is 
achieved by having mapping directionality from a concrete source or 
vehicle to an abstract topic/target, and is obtained when the metaphors 
produced evoke mental images: visual, motional, etc. in the mind of the 
addressee. Friendship is a ship, for instance, is more imageable than 
friendship is trust, as the latter involves a non standard mapping pattern 
from abstract to abstract. Mapping directionality results are in consonance 
with the prevalence of abstract sources discussed in the earlier section of 


conceptual sources drawn upon the native and non-native groups. 
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Table (5) : Types of figurative source 


Natives 66% 34% 


I“ year 62% 38% 
4"" year 60% 40% 





Examination of data also shows that Egyptian subjects' sources are 
mostly metonyms, which reveals that the two aspects of metaphor belong 
to one conceptual domain. A further examination of metonymies displays 
the salience of such metonymic patterns as: SEASON FOR OCCASION 
e.g. Summer is marriage, and PART FOR WHOLE e.g. Politics are 
elections. The relatively lower scores of the learner groups indicates that 
they have less ability to make mappings from one domain to another. 
Rather, their blends are within the same conceptual domain. A possible 
explanation is that learners' semantic network is limited, and they lack 


sufficient cross-domain knowledge. 
3.1.4.3. Discussion: 


The multiplicity of metaphoric concepts representing a given target is 
very evident. Gibbs (1996) maintains that there is no need for a consistency 
between these sources, as this shows that people have various 
representations of the same experience. The way people view concepts is 
“dynamic and context-depending” (p. 313). Such representations "are 
created on the spot from generic and episodic information long-term 
memory" (p. 313). The multiplicity originates from human experience, 


physical environment and culture (Hoang, 2014). 


The multiplicity of sources indicates that metaphors are not based on 
comparison or categorization, but on associations which could include: 


categorization, comparison, schema of domains, etc. For example, summer 
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is metaphorized as hell, marriage. Summer is not marriage, there is no 
similarity between the two concepts. There is a metonymical relation 
between them. As marriage occurs more in summer, so it is TIME FOR 
OCCASION. In Oppression is darkness, darkness is something that 
represents a category of unfavorable things, whereas in Winter is darkness, 
there is a similarity relationship, as in winter there is real darkness. Spring 
is rebirth involves categorization. At the same time, spring and birth are 
similar, as both indicate the beginning of something, a circle, birth, etc. 


Similarity is not necessarily real, but could be based on correlations. 


Another important point is the occurrence of frequent metonyms in the 
conceptual organization of concept structure of the Egyptian learners. 
Charteris- Black (2001) introduces the concepts of conceptual key which 
includes both metaphors and metonyms. The metonymic responses 
prevailing the Egyptian corpus indicates that learners access one mental 
schema of one domain. So, the responses produced relate to the topics as 


all constitute parts or components of one domain. 
3.2 Experiment II on metaphor production 


This experiment aims at examining metaphor use by native speakers and 
learners in real data. Due to the multiplicity of metaphor functions in 
human communication (Harris et al., 2006), various studies work on the 
use and density on metaphors in various genres in L1 English (Low, 2012, 
Cameron, 2013, Nancy, 2013, among others). Studies report diverse and 
inconsistent results, as shown below. However, L2 learners use to struggle 
with the metaphorical language use and tend towards literariness, or 
generating anomalies, if judged against the standard metaphors of the inner 
circle native speakers. So learners end up with metaphor avoidance. Little 
has been done on metaphor use, density, and their relations to L2 


proficiency, age, gender, text genres, among many other related issues. 
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3.2.1. Subjects & Material: 


Two groups of Egyptian subjects other than the participants of the previous 
one(117 and 50 1* and 4" year students, respectively), were asked to write 
essays in English on topics of their own choice. No time limit was assigned. 
The native corpus was drawn from Michigan Corpus of Upper-level 
Student Papers/ Undergraduate Native Speakers ( 2009). The topics of the 
native corpus include : human-animal nature, world bank, solitary, 
components of sustainability, Autumnal imagery, the British rule of India, 


and many others. 


3.2.3. Coding framework: 


The total number of texts in the Egyptian corpora is 167 totaling 16640 
words (11960 and 4680 by 1° and 4" year respectively) and 911 
metaphorical units (481 and 431 by 1“ and 4" year, respectively).On the 
other hand, the total number of words in the native corpus is 11696. The 
current metaphor identification procedure is a synthesis of interdisciplinary 
ones, largely guided by Steen (2002), Pragglejaz Group (2007), Steen et 
al. (2010) and Pitcher (2013). The juxtaposition between the basic meaning 
of the unit and the context is the key clue to locate metaphorical units. Two 


raters coded the data with an inter-rater agreement of 90%. 


Metaphor density is measured by dividing the number of words in 
the metaphorical units by the total number of the written text words. 
Results show that the metaphorical density is 9.2% in 4" year corpus and 
4.2% in first year corpus, whereas it is 8.8% in the native corpus. 
Comparing these figures with other studies on metaphorical density in 
other L1 and L2 English shows that they are significantly lower than both 


native and non-native subjects (see Hoang, 2015). The significantly low 
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density of metaphorical forms in the written corpus of the Egyptian 
subjects indicates that they lack the native speaker competence. The 
discrepancy illustrated in the previous experiment on metaphor elicitation 
between the conceptual systems of nature and Egyptian subjects displays 
that learners lack awareness of L2cultural schema, and therefore have 
limited figurative language repertoire (Hoang, 2015). Another reason could 
be the general linguistic and cultural risk; learners fear from trying 
figurative forms. Many of the source domains utilized are “wrong” or 
unacceptable to make sound metaphors. One other reason could be the 
procedures of data collection and analysis. On the other hand , the lower 
score of metaphorical density in the native corpus (8.8%) seems to be in 
consonant with Steen et al. (2010) who find that written composition in 


Arts and related fields shows low density. 


Novelty of learners' metaphors was measured by 1- googling ( Google 
ngram viewer) them to check their frequency and prototypicality, two 
important factors in measuring the novelty of the metaphors, and 2- 
checking the key lexemes/ nodes in the metaphorical units obtained in 
some reference corpora such as Corpus of Contemporary American 
English (COCA) and British National Corpus (BNC) to explore their 
collocates and their concordances. Results of the two methods indicate that 
novel metaphors constitute about 1% and 5. 7% by 4" graders and 1“ 
graders, respectively. These percentages are higher than those of other 
studies on native and non-native Englishes (See Hoang, 2015). Nancey 
(2013) reports that novel metaphors are rare in L1 and L2. In her study of 
novel metaphors produced by Norwegian English learners and native 
English participants, Nancy finds that their general percentages are 4.95 % 
and 2.71 % , respectively. The current percentages demonstrate that 


novelty decreases as proficiency level and age increase due to students’ 
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growing risk avoidance tendency. Many educationalists argue that 


schooling and education kill innate creativity (Robinson& Aronica, 2015). 


4. General discussion &conclusion: 


The purpose of this study is to probe metaphor comprehension and 
production in Egyptian learners’ English at two grade levels (1‘' & 4" 
years), and in relation to native English. In metaphor comprehension, the 
study examines: 1- the salient mappable property/ies in the metaphor 
interpretations generated by participants, including the mapping 
preferences of each culture in activating certain properties and suppressing 
others, and the connectivity degree of the mapped properties to their 
domains (relational /attributional), 2- degree of abstraction in the 
interpretation patterns typical of each culture and age level, and in relation 
to aptness conceptualization, operationalization and ratings, and 3- the 
metaphorical processing mode(s) adopted by participants. In metaphor 
production, the study aims to explore, through generated metaphors on a 
wide range of topics( rather than one or few ones as conducted in various 
studies) and written texts, : 1- native speakers and learners' world 
conceptualizations, revealing their associative capabilities, analogical 
reasoning and conceptual fluency, 2- subjects' mapping directionality, 
whether it is "standard" mapping from concrete to abstract and from salient 
to less salient (Shen,1995), or the other way round, 3- the impact of 
mapping directionality on the imageability and aptness of the metaphors 
produced by native and non-native groups, and 4- metaphorical density and 


novelty in native and learners' English corpora. 


The results obtained and illustrated previously could be summarized and 


discussed as follows: 


ie 
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The previous mechanisms of metaphor production and comprehension are 
culturally-based. Fortunately, this is in consonance with the latest trends in 
metaphor research which gears towards getting away from the cognitive 
cage (Gibbs et al.,2013). It is true that many conceptual metaphors occur 
in many languages, as human experience, perception and therefore the 
neural connections between domains are similar, nevertheless, human 
thought and cognition is culturally-bound. Culture affects the way neural 
links work, the structure of domains, the directionality of mappings, the 
activation spread between nodes, and the firing dose of each node. The 
more particular metaphors used in a given culture, the stronger their 
domains will be and the quicker and wider the associations they evoke are. 
Thorough examination of results demonstrates the inadequacy of the main 
theories of metaphor comprehension and production to account for such 
socio-cultural dimensions of metaphoric behaviour. The concepts of 
similarity, alignment, structural mapping, categorization. Aptness, 
salience, etc., which underpin such metaphors, prove to be socio-culturally 
defined. 

Egyptian learners lack considerably various aspects of metaphorical 
competence. In metaphor comprehension, interpretation patterns suggest a 
high degree of literariness and imprecision. Learners' property mapping 
preferences reflect greater discrepancy from the natives' preferences, 
which also indicates an L2 cultural schema deficiency. The prevalence of 
mapping non-relational properties from vehicle to topic also illustrates a 
low schema of many domain structures and the relative saliency of their 
components. The deviated mappability directionality in the Egyptian 
corpus (Abstract — Concrete) further proves overall L2 deficiency, where 
subjects were not able to activate concrete vehicles to define clearly the 


metaphor topics, ending up with less apt metaphors. 


3- 


+ 
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The lower percentages of imageability, novelty, metaphorical density in 
the Egyptian corpora signify a robust deficiency: conceptual and linguistic. 
The conceptual discrepancy between the conceptual systems of L1 and L2 
English subjects is evident. Thus, cross linguistic awareness raising is 
instrumental (Deignan et al., 1997). 

Results of the metaphorical processing mode(s) adopted by participants as 
well as other aspects of metaphorical behaviour do not provide ample 
support to a particular theory. Metaphor processing seems to be too 


complicated for one theory to account for. 


Teaching metaphor is semi-absent in the Egyptian EFL context. 
Introducing metaphor would help teachers have access to the socio- 
cultural, conceptual worlds of the source and target languages and cultures, 
which eventually help design courses and develop appropriate teaching 
methods. Further, teaching metaphors would enable learners think better 
through analogical reasoning, associative fluency and imageability. 
Explicit metaphor teaching in L2 would help learners improve their overall 
proficiency “because metaphor is a key to human memory organization, so 
that it enhances the acquisition of vocabulary, improves comprehension, 
etc." (Kweldju, 2005, p.164).The acquisition of metaphorical senses also 
helps students develop a growing interest and positive attitudes to the 


foreign language and culture 


Consequently, there is a need for conceptual training that should be 
done on a systematic basis. The importance of such training lies in fostering 
conceptual fluency which combats metaphor avoidance. Metaphor 
avoidance is believed to be the outcome of a number of factors such as L1 
conceptual system influence, risk of producing metaphors, and low 


proficiency level. Unfortunately, many of the metaphor propositions have 
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not yet found their way to L2 learning and teaching. There seems to be a 


huge gap between them (Hoang, 2014). 


CMT has been utilized pedagogically in various studies to raise 
metaphorical awareness, foster vocabulary retention, and deepen lexical 
knowledge (Mitchell, 2014; Littlemore, 2006; Charteris-black, 2001, 2002; 
Littlemore, 2009; K6miir and Cimen, 2009). One pedagogical advantage 
of CMT is the distinction made between conceptual vs. linguistic 
metaphor. Learners would draw the distinction by themselves, using 
corpus tools. The current controversy over the validity of CMs and their 
relations to linguistic expressions would be settled. The current study finds 
limited support for CMs. Yet, their existence does not entail that they are 
easily accessed. Further research and activities by researchers and learners 
of L2 is urgently needed. Comparison between L1 and L2 CMs, as well as 
their realization, would enable learners see the cross-linguistic and cultural 
similarities and differences. The cultural differences stem from the 
different mappings, as cultures highlight different properties of the same 
word/concept (Yu, 2008, Zhou, 2009, among others). Unfortunately, CM, 
along with other theories, mask the socio-cultural mechanisms motivating 


metaphorical behaviour in L1 and L? alike.. 


Other metaphor theories could be pedagogically oprationalized. 
Gentner's SMT enjoys a considerable degree of descriptive adequacy 
which could account for many of metaphors with high analogical ties 
between their topics and vehicles. Categorization theory has also 
substantial resources to explain various metaphor with superordinate 
vehicles. The same is true of other theories. Most of which are 
experimentally-based. Such an empirical legacy could be incorporated in 


metaphor teaching. It is true that some teachers would not be willing to 
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take the pains to look at such a theoretical and experimental legacy, yet 


some hands-on-experience work could lead to a fairly better outcome. 


Relational frame theory (RFT) ( Hayes, et al. ,2001)which focuses on 
two important stages: ordering the features of the topic and vehicle, and 
identifying the properties in common provides another teacher and learner- 
friendly theory. A case in point is the lady is a young deer. Students are 
asked to classify the properties of lady first (e.g., beautiful, slim, energetic, 
attractive, human female, etc.), then those of the deer (beautiful, slim, 
energetic, attractive, could be hunt, animal, etc.), align all the common 


properties except: animal vs. human, which are in contrast. 


The metaphor elicitation and interpretation tasks of the present study 
make it possible for learners to polish their associative fluency which is a 
key prerequisite for metaphor production and comprehension along with 
analogical thinking. Lexically-based metaphor teaching is also 
effective. One method is the network map of radial categories (based on 
Lakoff’s radial categories 1987). Various senses of a word are provided in 
the form of a network. This method proves efficient with highly 
polysemous words, and takes the form of posters designed by students 
(Hoang, 2015). A key factor of confidently unleashing learners' metaphoric 
abilities is associative fluency. L2 speakers have to activate associations of 
the target which could define it in L2, inhibiting those of L1. Cognitive 
linguistics proposes that lexical knowledge is radial in that the meaning of 
a lexeme is constituted via metaphor and metonymy in a radial network 
(Lakoff, 1987). Most of lexical pedagogy focuses on the prototypical 


denotative sense, overlooking the other metaphoric senses in the radial 
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network. Metaphoric associations are thought to foster not only lexeme 


learning but also conceptual system learning. 


Results display that learners' metaphoric production involve deviates or 
non-standard patterns of mapping directionality(to activate abstract/less 
salient vehicles to predicate abstract/ more salient topics). This could be 
ascribed to a deficiency in semantic memory storage capacity, semantic 
network richness, cross —domain knowledge among others. Intensive 
teaching of standard mapping patterns could be help creating central 


correspondences between domains. 


Another efficient and even more promising trend is corpus-based 
teaching (Deignan, 2008; Charteris-Black, 2002, etc.). Corpora "provide a 
lexical playground where learners can freely explore how a word performs, 
behaves and plays in its real contextual environment especially how it 
collocates and colligates” (Hoang, 2015, p.153_). So, learners get authentic 
sources and uses of a given word, which deepens their lexical knowledge 
at all levels, semantically, grammatically,  pragmatically, 


sociolinguistically, etc. 


Some conditions must be met for a conceptual syllabus in L2 
including age, proficiency level, goals of the course, etc. High levels of 
proficiency in L2 is a main prerequisite for having an efficient syllabus on 
figurative language learning (Kweldju, 2005; Littlemore & Low, 2006). 
Using metaphors would enable learners to be cross-culturally competent 
by building bridges with other cultures and ideologies. Furthermore, 
learners' characteristics should also be given a top priority. Teaching 
metaphors to all students without distinguishing the imagers from the 
verbalizers (Littlemore, 2011), or attending to the individual differences 
in terms of memory capacity, diverse kinds of intelligence, etc. would 


impede metaphor learning. Nevertheless, with such large numbers of 
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learners in Egyptian classes, it becomes mandatory for curricula specialists 
to try methods that embody the interaction between the various aspects of 


metaphor learning. 


Finally, the findings of the present study are by no means conclusive. 
Various aspects of metaphorical competence of Egyptian learners of 
English are to be further investigated. One is the processes involved in the 
production and comprehension of metaphors online and offline. Secondly, 
metaphor production aspects particularly density and novelty merit further 
examination in Egyptian learner English to illustrate the relationship 
between density and word classes and the types of novel metaphors( 
deliberate, non-deliberate, attribution and rest). Thirdly, the conceptual 
systems of LI and L2 English need further investigation to locate the 
similarities and differences. Special attention should also be directed to 
study metaphor as well as other figurative forms in other genres of written 
texts and spoken texts. Theoretically, more studies are needed to reconsider 
the various theoretical paradigms in terms of this study and others. The 
present findings suggest that no single paradigm can account for metaphor 
production and comprehension in L2. Furthermore, the study of metaphor 
competence could be aided by neuroscience in order to emphasize the role 
of metaphor in vocabulary retention, associations, etc., especially in L2 
metaphorical behavior. Equally important is the cognitive processes L2 
learners utilize to work out and produce metaphors. Finally, the 
underutilization of metaphor as a source in L2 acquisition should be 


combated as metaphor is a key part of human thought. 
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Apt and Inapt metaphors 
Source: Jones & Ests, 2006 


1- A business is a living organism 
1- A kitchen is a living organism 
2- A goalie is a spider 

2- A fisherman is a spider 

3- His old car is a boat 

3- His old lawn mower is a boat 

4- Beavers are lumberjacks 

4- Termites are lumberjacks 

5- Some stomachs are barrels 

5- Some bladders are barrels 

6- Some lectures are sleeping pills 
6- Some comedians are sleeping pills 
7- Research is mountain climbing 
7- Grading is mountain climbing 
8- Her unflinching gaze is ice 

8- Her quick nod is ice 

9- Her mother is a mule 

9- Her hairdresser is a mule 

10- Insults are razors. 

10- Evaluations are razors. 

11- Smoking is a time bomb. 

11- Cocaine is a time bomb. 
12-Education is a lantern. 

12- Debate is a lantern. 

13- Her husband is a gem 

13- Her ex-husband is a gem 

14- A rooster is an alarm clock 
14- A robin is an alarm clock 

15- My computer skills course is a joke. 
15- My organic chemistry course is a joke. 
16- The mind is an arena. 

16- The subconscious is an arena. 
17- Many stores are jungles 

17- Many beaches are jungles 

18- His kindergarten class is a zoo. 
18- His college class is a zoo. 

19- The driveway is an ice rink 

19- The front lawn is an ice rink 


20 Having final exam in geography was a bear. 


20- Having summers off was a bear. 
21- A lie is a dagger. 

21- A wish is a dagger. 

22- The bad news was an earthquake 
22- The good news was an earthquake 
23- A zoo is a museum 

23- A conference is a museum 

24- Adventure is a roller coaster 

24- Travelling is a roller coaster 

25- That criminal’s fingerprint is a portrait 
25- That criminal’s pathway is a portrait 
26- Some teachers are encyclopedias. 
26- Some coaches are encyclopedias. 
27- My grandmother is a peach. 

27- My boyfriend is a peach. 

28- Jalapeno peppers are fire 

28- Bell peppers are fire 

29- Some divorces are storms 

29- Some adoptions are storms 
30-Sarcasm is a veil 

30-Hostility is a veil 

31- Music can be medicine. 

31- Reality TV can be medicine. 

32- That fashion model is a rail 

32- That football player is a rail 

33- Alcohol is a crutch 

33- Pizza is a crutch 


Appendices 
Appendix 1: Interpretation patterns 


Abstract Abstract partial Concrete 
complete 4" & 1 graders | 4" & 1 graders 
4" & 1* graders 
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Other things& 
irrelevant 4" & 





34- Dancers can be butterflies 

34- Soccer players can be butterflies 
35- Discipline is fertilizer 

35- Control is fertilizer 

36- A tree is an umbrella 

36- A magazine is an umbrella 


37- Love is a flower 

37- Hatred is a flower 

38- Some voices are sirens 
38- Some snores are sirens 
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Appendix 2: Average aptness ratings: 1-7 


Metaphors Aptness rating 


1- A business is a living organism. 

1- A kitchen is a living organism 

2- A goalie is a spider 

2- A fisherman is a spider 

3- His old car is a boat 

3- His old lawn mower is a boat 

4- Beavers are lumberjacks 

4- Termites are lumberjacks 

5- Some stomachs are barrels 

5- Some bladders are barrels 

6- Some lectures are sleeping pills 

6- Some comedians are sleeping pills 
7- Research is mountain climbing 

7- Grading is mountain climbing 

8- Her unflinching gaze is ice 

8- Her quick nod is ice 

9- Her mother is a mule 

9- Her hairdresser is a mule 

10- Insults are razors. 

10- Evaluations are razors. 

11- Smoking is a time bomb. 

11- Cocaine is a time bomb. 
12-Education is a lantern. 

12- Debate is a lantern. 

13- Her husband is a gem 

13- Her ex-husband is a gem 

14- A rooster is an alarm clock 

14- A robin is an alarm clock 

15- My computer skills course is a joke. 
15- My organic chemistry course is a joke. 
16- The mind is an arena. 

16- The subconscious is an arena. 

17- Many stores are jungles 

17- Many beaches are jungles 

18- His kindergarten class is a zoo. 
18- His college class is a zoo. 

19- The driveway is an ice rink 

19- The front lawn is an ice rink 

20- Having final exam in geography was a bear. 
20- Having summers off was a bear. 
21- A lie is a dagger. 

21- A wish is a dagger. 

22- The bad news was an earthquake 
22- The good news was an earthquake 
23- A zoo is a museum 

23- A conference is a museum 

24- Adventure is a roller coaster 

24- Traveling is a roller coaster 

25- That criminal’s fingerprint is a portrait 
25- That criminal’s pathway is a portrait 
26- Some teachers are encyclopedias. 
26- Some coaches are encyclopedias. 
27- My grandmother is a peach. 

27- My boyfriend is a peach. 

28- Jalapeno peppers are fire 

28- Bell peppers are fire 

29- Some divorces are storms 

29- Some adoptions are storms 
30-Sarcasm is a veil 

30-Hostility is a veil 

31- Music can be medicine. 

31- Reality TV can be medicine. 

32- That fashion model is a rail 

32- That football player is a rail 

33- Alcohol is a crutch 

33- Pizza is a crutch 

34- Dancers can be butterflies 

34- Soccer players can be butterflies 
35- Discipline is fertilizer 

35- Control is fertilizer 





36- A tree is an umbrella 
36- A magazine is an umbrella 
37- Love is a flower 


37- Hatred is a flower 
38- Some voices are sirens 
38- Some snores are sirens 
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Metaphor (23) 


Processing Modes 


Conceptual Metaphors and frequency of a a from 
interpretations referring to them : 


















































INTERACTIONS ARE PERSONS. 6 4.5 
1- A business is a living organism. 
2- A goalie is a spider. APERSONIS AN ANIMAL. 18 5.4 
3- His old car is a boat. INSTIRUMENT IS INSTRUMENT . 4.4 
4- Beavers are lumberjacks. ANIMALIS PERSON. 14 4.5 
5- Some stomachs are barrels. ORGAN IS A CONTAINER . 14 47 
6- Some lectures are sleeping pills. ACADEMIC EVENTS ARE MEDICINE. 17 4.6 
7- Research is mountain climbing. __ ACADEMIC ACTIVITIES ARE LANDSCAPE. 16 5.7 
8- Her unflinching gaze is ice. ATTITUDE IS COLD. 5 3.7 
9- Her mother is a mule A PERSON IS AN ANIMAL. 15 2.5 
10- Insults are razors. VERBAL ACTIVITIES ARE INSTRUMENTS. 12 4.9 
11- Smoking is a time bomb. ACTIVITY IS WEAPON. 15 6.7 
12- Education is a lantern. INSTITUTION IS INSTRUMENT. 14 6.71 
13- Her husband is a gem. PERSON IS PRECIOUS STONE . 14 5.8 
14- Arooster is an alarm. ANIMAL IS AN INSTRUMENT. 19 5.5 
15- My computer skills course is a joke. PRACTICAL ACTIVITY IS VERBAL ACTIVITY . 3.7 
16- The mind is an arena. MIND IS LANDSCAPE. 0 5.5 
17- Many stores are jungles. | COMMERCIAL INSTITUTION IS LANDSCAPE.. 12 4.4 
18- His kindergarten class is a zoo. EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTION IS FUN/ENTERTAINMENT. 3 4.5 
19- The driveway is an ice rink |_PATH IS SLIPPERY SLOPE(MATERIAL). 11 4.3 
20- Her final exam in Geography wasabear. | EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITY IS ANIMAL. 11 4.6 
| 21-A lie is a dagger. VERBAL ACTIVITY ISINSTRUMENT. 17 5.9 
22- The bad news was an earthquake. |_ VERBAL ACTIVITY IS DISASTER. 13 6.3 
23- A zoo is a museum. FUN/ENTERTAINMENT -OBJECT CONTAINER. 4.5 
24- Adventure is a roller coaster. ACTIVITY IS INSTRUMENT. 13 3.8 
25- That criminal’s fingerprint is a portrait. BODY PART IS WORK OF ART. 4.1 
26- Some teachers are encyclopedias. PERSON IS READING. 13 6.5 
27- My grandmother is a peach. PERSON IS FRUIT. 9 5.7 
28- Jalapeno peppers are fire. PLANT IS FIRE. 13 5 
29- Some divorces are storms. SOCIAL ACTIVITIES ARE DISASTERS. 13 5.8 
30-Sarcasm is a veil. VERBAL ACTIVITY IS DRESS. 15 4 
31- Music can be medicine. SOUND IS MEDICINE. 14 5.5 
32- That fashion model is a rail. PERSON IS OBJECT. 6 3.5 
33- Alcohol is a crutch. LIQUID ISSUPPORT OBJECT. 9 2.1 
34- Dancers can be butterflies. PERSON ISANIMAL. 9 5.6 
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Appendix 4: Metaphor Elicitation 


Complete the following sentences to make metaphors: 


LOVE 1S csssicctarcices 

Anger is............ 
Hunger iS.........c0 
PASSION IS cc. ccsnscsccoiens 
Mercy iS........see 
Sadness §...3-.conesv2 
GRCCO IS eisiidcccomoreseonss 
Friendship is ..........0006 


WOMEN AF P..........00eeeee 


Marriage is..............00. 
Parents are... 

Kids are............. 

PORRICS IS sc ciiseiseee 
Leadership is .............. 
Political parties are........... 


Elections are.......... 


Democracy iS............06 
Home is.......... 
University is............ 
Police station is............. 


Equality is ............. 
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JUSTICE IS eee eee 
Oppression is............ 
Hard work is........ 
Freedom is............44 
Winter is ..........0.. 
SUMMEF IS.......eeeeeeee 
Autumn is ............ 


SPFINg IS... eee 
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Links of course lectures on my YouTube channel 
Dr Laila Alghalban 


The Incredible Science Called Linguistics 
https://youtu.be/x9SWV_ozCc8 


Relevance theory 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=EmXd_KYxP6k&t=104s 


Argumentative strategies and implicatures 
https://youtu.be/[N-R5Sh8Uws 


Argumentative strategies and implicatures: Part two 
https://youtu.be/nzMg7wiTFDM 


An Introduction to Word Associations 
https://youtu.be/zvep7xahI34 


Word Associations in English and Arabic 
https://youtu.be/hrftxa48B-g 
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